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Is there a B+ 
in his left hand? 





Low marks aren’‘t necessarily a sign of 
slow thinking ... 
Sometimes they are the result of slow writing! 

When a boy or girl can project thoughts instantly on 
paper, good marks often become the report-card rule 
instead of the exception. 

Closest thing to a thought machine is a typewriter. 
With two hands flying over the keys —trapping each 
fleeting thought — the writer is bound to improve his 
work. 

So put your boy’s other hand to work, too. See his 
marks and his self-confidence go up — with a Portable 
typewriter at his finger tips! 

Get him the favorite 

... the new Royal Portable 
Give him his choice — and he'll say “Royal”! Surveys 
show that boys and girls of high school age would 


rather have the new Royal than any other portable. 
One look at the new Royal will tell you why! 


Royal has Finger-Flow Keys: Keys shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips — give more clearance between 
rows of keys, make for easier, faster typing! 


Royal has an “office typewriter’ keyboard! The 
keyboard’s identical in size and slope with that of an 
office typewriter. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s 
a standard typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar built right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that 
the thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has streamlined beauty! There’s a modern, 
years-ahead look to the new Royal—a completely new 
design. Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand 
years of rugged treatment. 


You get “Magic” Margin, too! 
Along with all the great new typing features goes fa- 
mous “Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal convenience 
that sets the margin in a split-second! And there are 
scores of: other time-saving, work-saving features. 


What other portable typewriter offers all 
this? See the new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn 
how easy it is to own one. Two models: Quiet 
De Luxe and Arrow. 


‘9a0* 
Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


““Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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2 TAY You Please! 


.. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject.and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been a faithful reader of Her- 
man Masin’s sports column for two 
years and have always thought it one 
of the most thorough sports columns 
published, but after reading his Feb. 9 
article, my opinion was completely re- 
versed. 

How could any man, who writes a 


column that reaches students all over 


the U.S., possibly defame or criticize 
the nation’s Number One sports an- 
nouncer? Bill Stern has a program of 
general public interest which presents 
the background of famous athletes of 
the past and present. Every man is en- 
titled to his own opinion, but I think 
the facts, rather than one sports writer’s 
opinion, should be published. 

William Lawson 

Kokomo (Ind.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I am a staunch fan and admirer of 
Bill Stern, and I was astounded by your 
Feb. 9 sports column condemning him. 
I consider this one of the worst articles 
you have ever published. 

Theodore R. Newman, Jr. 
President of the Bill Stern Fan Club 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute 
* ¢ @ 
Dear Editor: 

I know that Bill Stern does exagger- 
ate slightly. But Bill Stern and Bert 
Willson are my favorite sportscasters. 
Herman L. Masin is either bull-headed 
or just plain stupid. 

Robert Brown 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

If I were such an “Egg Head” (as 
Masin), I wouldn’t criticize a man like 
Bill Stern, until I had made a name for 
myself, 

A reader 
Kansas City, Kans. 


For Mr. Masin’s reply to the “Stern 
gang” see the sports column on page 22 
in this issue.—Ed. (Turn page) 





The new U. S. Air Force X-1—sonic- 
research plane—has flown far faster 
than the speed of. sound. The F-86 
fighter plane has traveled at a speed 
of 670 miles per hour with a full load 
of armament and ammunition. And a 
new B-47 Air Force jet bomber has 
run away from the fast, prop-driven 
fighter plane. 


These are the planes that are blazing 
new frontiers for your U. S. Air Force. 
They are the planes of tomorrow— 
planes that will need pilots with the 
world’s best training. 


Now is the time for you to start train- 
ing for a thrilling future in the U. S. 
Air Force. The opportunities that lie 
ahead are limitless. Start now to learn 
all you can about planes and flying. 
Keep yourself in the “pink’’ of condi- 
tion—both mentally and physically. 
And in the near future you'll have a 
chance to join the men who design, 
fly and maintain the planes of the 
United States Air Force—the greatest 
team in the world. 


For more details about the Aviation 
Cadets and the U. S. Air Force, stop in 
at your nearest Recruiting Office. 


X-1 ROCKET-POWERED 
SUPERSONIC PLANE 


U. S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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School work... 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
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you write. 


Complete pen 
$200 op 
Matching pencil 
$200 yp 


In case of damage you can replace 
your favorite point yourself — 
instantly—at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 
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Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine has been a constant 
companion of our English, history and 
civics classes for about four years now. 
But when we received your Jan. 5 issue, 
we all walked around with proud grins, 
and Senior Scholastic was prominently 
displayed where everyone in school 
could see it. Of course! It was the cover 
picture of Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn that did it. 

Texans are noted for their pride jin 
their state, and are equally proud of 
their famous native sons. So here’s a 
big thank you, containing four years of 
appreciation and an extra bit of enthu- 
siasm for the Rayburn cover. 

Roberta Becker 
Brownwood (Texas) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I have read a great many school 
magazines, and yours far surpasses all 
the others. In my English class we once 
discussed reading as a way of “broaden- 
ing horizons.” Your “What's Up Down 
Under” (Feb. 2) certainly succeeded 
in doing that for me. I never knew be- 
fore that Australia was once part of 
Asia or that its first settlers were Eng- 
lish convicts. 

Joan Sanders 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* 


Dear Editor: 
The list of books recommended by 


your readers for foreign students (“Jam 
Session,” Jan. 5) was very interesting. 
After reading the list, I wondered—why 
couldn’t U. S. high school students send 
books to students across the sea? 

Of course, many foreign students 
couldn’t read them, because of their 
lack of knowledge of English. However, 
many of the older students could. If 
every student in this country sent a 
book like those mentioned in your “Jam 
Session” to some foreign student, we 
would be doing mankind a great service. 


Charles Paul Randall 
St. Francis H. S., Biddeford, Maine 


We think you have a wonderful idea, 
Charles! In fact, we think something 
like the “Randall Plan” would be an 
ideal supplement to the Marshall Plan. 

Any students interested in participaf- 
ing in the Randall Plan might like to 
know that they can purchase 25-cent 
copies of almost all the books our “Jam 
Session” readers mentioned, as well as 
over a hundred other excellent titles 
through our Scholastic Book Service. 
Our complete list of titles is available 
on request and your teacher can sub- 
mit your order for books.—Ed. 
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Don’t Let Your 


Feelings Dictate 


Your Thinking 


you weren't very old, probably, when you found out 
that the best time to “touch” your Dad for movie 
money was after dinner when he was comfortably 
ensconced with pipe and slippers in his favorite chair. 

Your Dad and you are not very different from most 
other people. The emotional state of mind we may be 
in strongly influences our decisions. We are inclined 
to welcome proposals that find us in a good humor and 
reject those that are out of step with our mood. In short, 
the kind of thinking we do is determined very largely 
by our likes and dislikes, our fears and hopes, our rela- 
tionships and our prejudices. 

Philip Hopkins was born in an old Massachusetts 
family. His father was general manager of a large tex- 
tile plant. His family were Republicans in politics, 
Episcopalians in religion, and for generations Hopkins 
sons had gone to prep school and Harvard. When 
Philip turned up at Cambridge he was assigned to a 
roommate named Tim Ryan. Tim was a scholarship 
student from a large Detroit high school. His father was 
an official in the CIO Auto Workers Union, a Catholic, 
and a “New Deal Democrat.” 

It would be nice to report that Phil and Tim got 
along like peas and carrots, and became paragons of 
tolerance. But alas, they soon discovered that they could 
discuss hardly any subject five minutes without a clash 
of opinions. Each tried to reveal the “truth” to the 
other. The more they argued, the more stubborn they 
became. Once or twice they came close to a fist fight. 
It was a relief to both when Phil was invited to. move; 
into an exclusive club. 

These young men inherited many of the opinions 
which they considered their own. Most of us believe in 
the church we were brought up in, whether it is Meth- 
odist, Catholic, Jewish, or Mohammedan. If our parents 
are Negro, Mexican, or Scotch-Irish, we share the deep 
feelings of our special racial or national group. 


KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 1 


Adapted by permis- 

sion from Seven Rules 

of Clear Thinking, by 

Roy C. Bryan, Western 

State High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


Because of these strong beliefs and feelings which we 
receive from our Backgrounds, it is hard for us to con- 
sider some facts with an open mind. We unconsciously 
accept only those arguments that are favorable to our 
position, and reject those that are against it. Psychol- 
ogists have concluded that the greatest single obstacle 
to clear thinking is the tendency. of people to believe 
only those things they want to believe. 

If you want to be a clear thinker, therefore, remem- 
ber this rule first: “Don’t let your feelings dictate your 
thinking.” That's not easy, but here’s a tip. In every- 
thing you hear or read, try to find and guard against 
words and names which have a special emotional tone 
(either for or against something). For example: 

That mongrel that belongs-to the brat next door chased our 
pussy up a tree. 

I believe in helping the needy, but I have no patience with 
crackpot communistic schemes to give hand-outs to bums. 


Brewed from rich, wholesome grains and fragrant hops, beer 
is one of Nature’s blessings to mankind. 


I don’t care if he is a disabled American veteran, I’m not 
going to have any dirty Jap in my barbershop. 

Our landlord is a fascist. He said he couldn't afford to re- 
decorate the apartment unless the rent was raised. 

See if you can underline the name-calling or emotion- 
ally colored words in these statements which appeal to 
some prejudice and blind us to logical reasoning. Those 
words are booby traps. Don’t pick them up! 

Does this mean that emotions in themselves are un- 
desirable? Notrat all! It would be a cold world indeed 
if lovers could not express adoration for their sweet- 
hearts, or if parents and children did not show tender- 
ness and loyalty. But corrupt candidates for office, ex- 
aggerated advertising, or racial and religious bigots 
make many conquests simply because we allow our- 
selves to be “taken in” by word pictures that sound 
good or tickle our pride and prejudice. 

‘If you want to improve your own thinking, keep 
asking yourself these questions: “Am I prejudiced on 
this? Are there reasons why I want to decide this ques- 
tion in a particular way? Have I let my feelings dictate 
my thinking?” —K. M. G. 


Next Week: Don’t Jump to Conclusions 














“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


The near-miracle of our system of 
distribution . . . how 131 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods reach the American people 


a Photos Wide world and H. F. Marx 
Top: Mountains of orders ready to leave from mail order company. 
Above: Safeway stores ,are a big chain of modest-size businesses. 


all-time high of 220 billion dollars. That astro- 

nomical figure represents the total of personal 
earnings for 1948. Even after settling accounts with 
the landlord, insurance agent and dentist (and put- 
ting a few billion in the bank for a rainy day) there 
was still a lot left for shopping. 

Prices were high in 1948. Food alone cost about 
50 billion dollars last year, and clothing accounted 
for another 25 billion dollars. Even haircuts and an 
occasional permanent wave .for the missus ran to 
one billion dollars over the year. By the time 1949 
came around, Mr. and Mrs. America had spent 
about 131 billion dollars in retail stores throughout 
the country. 


L: YEAR Mr. and Mrs. America earned an 


Americans may not spend as much this year, but 
there will still be a huge number and an astounding 
variety of stores ready to serve*us. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce estimates that 
there are 2,929,000 distribution establishments in 
the United States—one for every 50 people! Of this 
total, 1,911,000 sell goods to the public—groceries, 
restaurants, filling stations, clothing stores, depart- 
ment stores, and so on; 768,000 are service establish- 
ments—barber and beauty shops, laundries and dry 


Phote by Hilda Fishe 


Stores shown on this page are in White Plains, N. Y. (see Sears Roebuck and Company sells large part of its mar\ 
pages 10-11). Above, new branch of famed R. H. Macy & Co. kinds of merchandise in attractive re‘ail stores like iisic. 
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cleaners, hotels and movie theaters. 
The remaining 250,000 are wholesalers, 
the “middlemen” whose important role 
in our distribution system is so often 
overlooked. 

“Distribution” of goods includes 
manufacturing, transportation, storage, 
wholesaling, and retailing. The retailer 
is closest to the consumer, closest to 
the changing moods and tastes of “the 
market.” It is his part in our distribu- 
tion system which is discussed here. 

Almost all consumer goods reach the 
public through five major types of re- 
tailers: independent dealers, chain 
stores, department stores, mail order 
companies, and cooperative stores. The 
large majority of all retail stores in this 
country are independently owned. Be- 
cause of this numerical superiority, the 
total sales marked up by independents 
is greater than the sales of other types 
of retailers, although average sales per 
store are smaller. 


Challenge of the Chains 


The individual independent retailer 
is losing ground, however, especially 
before the challenge of the chains. For 
example, the average annual business 
for all drug stores is $59,000. In 1947 
the average sales per chain drug store 
were $183,000. Chain drug store com- 
panies, owning about one tenth of the 
total numberyof drug stores, did one 
quarter of the business. 

Of the 1,750,000 retail stores in this 
country in 1947, only 127,000 were 
members of chains. Owned by about 
7,000 companies, these chain stores ac- 
counted for an estimated one fourth of 
all retail sales made last year. 

There is nothing very mysterious 
about the rise of chains. On the whole, 
chains can undersel: the independents 
because: (1) they buy by the carload 
instead of the carton; (2) they buy 
directly from the factory, bypassing the 
wholesaler and his margin of profit; and 
(3) they can operate more efficiently, 
employing specialists in every phase of 
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marketing, sales promotion and admin- 
istration. 

There are signs that the independent 
is waking up to the need for larger vol- 
ume of sales and greater efficiency. In 
the grocery field independent dealers 
have turned toward the supermarket 
—giant stores which buy and sell in 
large quantities, and utilize “self-serv- 
ice.” By letting the customer do the 
work of the clerk, self-service cuts 
down operating costs and permits lower 
prices. 

Throughout retailing the trend is 
away from the small toward the large; 
away from the inadequately stocked re- 
tailer toward the huge department or 
chain store with its multitudes of prod- 
ucts and consumer services. This move- 
ment has been accelerated by the auto- 
mobile age, which frees householders 
from dependence on “neighborhood” 
stores. 

The department store continues to 
grow in popularity. There are now 52,- 
000 department stores, doing an aver- 
age annual business of $283,000 per 
store. Included in this group, we must 
place the stores operated by mail order 
houses. The Sears Roebuck Company 
alone (see photo) operates a chain of 
over 600 retail stores, where you can 
buy anything from Apple (preserved) 
to Zebra (toy). 

This brings us back to chains again, 
and still another type of merchandising 
—the manufacturer who sells through 
his own retail outlets (Florsheim and 
Nunn-Bush shoes) and the retail chain 
which operates its own factories (Bond 
Stores, A. S. Beck). In this latter group 
we may also place the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, which 
operates bakeries, miik plants, salmon 
canning plants, and six general fac- 
tories which turn out products for 
A & P brands such as “Ann Page” 
products. 

Surprisingly enough, the two biggest 
mail order firms, Montgomery Ward 
and Sears Roebuck, do two thirds of 


Modern Packaging Encyclopedia 
Plastic containers permit display of a 
product without the risk of spoilage. 
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their business through their retail out- 
lets. In 1947 Montgomery Ward rang 
up over $1,587,000,000 in sales. About 
one third of this volume was handled 
by its nine mail order houses scattered 
throughout the country. Sears Roebuck 
has 11 plants to fill orders from its 
weighty catalogue. This company, in- 
cidentally, owns manufacturing plants 
which supply many of the farm imple- 
ments, stores, and prints which are sold 
by its retail stores. 

The most recent entry into the retail 
distribution picture is the cooperative 
store. The basis of the small cooperative 
store is very simple. By banding to- 
gether and financing a store, a number 
of people can keep for themselves the 
profit which normally goes to the re- 
tailer on products he sells. If enough of 
them get together, they can buy di- 
rectly from the manufacturer, thus 
eliminating the wholesaler—and his 
profit. 

Given enough members and enough 
money, the cooperative turns finally to 
production, supplying goods to their 
stores at. manufacturing cost. Members 
of a consumer co-op still buy the prod- 
ucts at prevailing market prices, but 
receive a certain amount of money 
back each year in proportion to the 
amount of purchases they make and the 
co-op’s profit that year. 


Unfair Advantage for Co-ops? 


In 1944 there were about 5,000 retail 
consumer cooperatives in the United 
States doing an annual business of 
about $1,000,000,000. Co-ops own 
their own factories, oil wells, refineries, 
lumber mills, canneries, and truck 
transport ‘systems. However, private 
businessmen feel that much of the suc- 
cess co-ops have enjoyed is due to the 
tax exemption co-ops receive from the 
Government. Chain store companies 
have -long contended that they could 
pass on equal savings to their custom- 
ers if cooperatives were made to carry 
the same tax burdens. 

Retail stores employ an army of more 
than 8,500,000 people. These include 
the salesmen and saleswomen whose 
task it is “to help us make up our 
minds” and to ring up the actual sale. 
But more and more, we are “sold” on a 
product before we enter the store. 

We are sold by a salesman whose 
voice we can never escape as long as 
we read a newspaper or magazine, 
listen to our radio, look in store win- 
dows, ride buses or subways, watch a 
television show, or ride along a high- 
way. 

That salesman is called Advertising, 
and about $3,000,000,000 were spent 
for his services last year. While this is 
a large sum, it is actually less than 
three per cent of all the money paid by 
consumers for finished goods. In large 
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part it is advertising which serves to 
introduce us to new products, helps us 
to determine their worth, and gives us 
a constant, day-to-tlay picture of prod- 
ucts and services we can purchase. 

An aggressive newcomer to our dis- 
tribution system is the applied science 
of market research. Businessmen are to- 
day using researchers and poll-takers to 
determine the location of their best 
markets, to find out what people will 
pay for a product and what they de- 
mand from a product. 

A single city or town is often chosen 
to test a product, advertising and mer- 
chandising methods, or a package de- 
sign. The information that results is 
then applied on a national scale. Mar- 
ket research is taking a great deal of 
guesswork out of distribution, cutting 
down waste, and increasing sales. 

From time to time new kinds of ad- 
vertising appear and ae pressed into 
battle for sales. In 1947 advertisers 
spent more money on magazine adver- 
tising than on any other form. Next in 
order came newspaper advertising, ra- 
dio, outdoor signs, and farm publica- 
tions. Now television has entered the 
field, to make its bid for the advertiser's 
dollar. 


The “Eye-Appeal” of Goods 

Despite the power of advertising, a 
great deal of our buying consists of ar- 
ticles purchased on the spur of the 
moment, because our eyes happen to 
light upon them. Quite often it is the 
package design, rather than the product 
itself, which makes the sale. For this 
reason large sums are spent by manu- 
facturers on package design, so that 
even motor oil has eye-appeal (see 
photo). “See-through” packaging, such 
as cellophane and various types of 
plastics, has the added attraction of 
showing the product itself, without its 
getting dirty or spoiled. ~ 

Few things give the retailer a better 
chanée for greater sales than price tags 
which are lower than in the store down 
the street. But there is a limit in many 
cases as to how low retailers may set 
their prices. In 45 states having “fair 
trade laws,” the manufacturer of a 
trade-marked article has the privilege 
of establishing a minimum retail sell- 
ing price for that article. The retailer 
cannot sell below this price without 
breaking the law. 

The manufacturer “price-fixes” an 
article by signing a contract with one 
or more retailers in a state, setting a 
minimum retail selling price for the 
article. As soon as one such contract 
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@ OUR FRONT COVER and the photos 
on this page show the steps in the pro- 
duction of a suit from designer's table 
to your local clothing store. (Photos 
courtesy of Bond Stores, Incorporated) 


has been signed, all the other retailers 
in the state are legally bound not to 
sell below the fixed price. If they do, 
the manufacturer can obtain a court 
order to stop them. 

The constitutionality of fair trade 
laws has been upheld by one court de- 
cision after another. Yet a number of 
retailers, as well as some consumer 
groups, continue to fight for the repeal 
of these laws. These consumer groups 
argue that the “fair trade” laws tre- 
strain the public from its right to pur- 
chase the needed commodities at the 
lowest possible cost. The objecting re- 
tailers argue that these laws are “in 
restraint of trade” and harmful to the 
public. 


Are “Fair Trade Laws” Fair? 


In reply manufacturers point out 
that the “fair trade laws” act to pre- 
vent cut-throat competition among re- 
tailers, thus protecting the small mer- 
chant from price-cutting tactics of the 
chains and larger competitors. In de- 
fense of “fair trade” some manutac- 
turers state that without such laws a 
“price anarchy” may result, with dis- 
astrous effects upon all but the most 
efficient and largest stores. 

On the average it costs more to dis- 
tribute a product than to make it. The 
relative costs of distribution probably 
declined during the war period. But a 
survey in 1940 showed that out of 
every dollar spent by the consumer, 
59 cents went into distribution. This is 
not surprising when we consider the 
changed buying habits of Americans. 
A generation ago grandfather bought 
his flour by the barrel and grandmother 
bought cloth by the bolt. 

Today we want our goods in small 
quantities, freshly and efficiently pack- 
aged. We no longer use our barns and 
cellars to store goods. We expect dis- 
tributors to do the storing for us—and 
to have the products in retail stores 
when we want them. 


We Want—and Get—Service 

We expect retailers to stock a great 
variety of models, brands, and sizes, 
despite the financial risk this imposes. 
In addition we demand credit, free de- 
livery, free installation, and a dozen 
other consumer services from the re- 
tailer. Thus we are in large part re- 
sponsible for the increase in the cost of 
distribution. 

Since 1930 almost as many people 
have been engaged in distribution as 
in production where the machine and 
the assembly line have taken over much 
of the work. By fulfilling its primary 
task of selling things, the American dis- 
tribution system has worked closely 
with the production system in making 
more goods available to more people. 
Together they give America the. world’ 
highest standard of living. 
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COULD, if necessary, write an ar- 

ticle about the country store with- 

out using a personal pronoun. By 
dipping into such a book as Professor 
Clarke’s recent Pills, Petticoats, and 
Plows—a fascinating volume—I could 
give you something of the history and 
the economics of the country store. By 
turning to the Government’s Statistical 
Abstract I could furnish forbidding fig- 
ures of small retail establishments, and 
large ones. 

But I prefer, this time, to tell you 
about my own country store. It is not, 
of course, mine, but it seems to belong 
to me. It is the store in the little village 
in Vermont where I live during the 
summer, It is, I think, a very typical 
country store—typical, except in one 
way. It lives, as it were, a double life. 
It has one life in the summer-time, 
when the summer-folks take it over. It 
has another and perhaps a mbre genu- 
ine life in the other seasons of the year, 
when it takes care of the needs of the 
villagers alone. 

This store is the center of village life. 
A hundred years ago—perhaps even 
fifty years ago—that could not have 
been said. Then it would have been 
the church that was the center of vil- 
lage life, or perhaps the Grange Hall— 
now used chiefly as a games, hall. But 
now the chief community center is the 
store. It is a real country store—it has a 


bit of everything. 

Mostly, of course, it has groceries 
and meats. And here, at once, it looks 
somewhat like a modern city store. 
Most of the groceries are canned goods, 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
Ask if you don’t see it. Country store has everything. 


My Country Store 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


or packaged goods. Most of the meats 
come from the big packing houses, and 
are kept in a deep-freeze unit. As for 
fresh vegetables—these, even in a farm- 
ing region, are hard to come by. The 
real vegetable farmers prefer to ship 
their truck off to the near-by city. Only 
odds and ends are left over for the gen- 
eral store. 

Country-folk, in fact, do not go in 
heavily for fresh vegetables. That is, in 
our day, rather a city habit than a 
country one. And as for fruits—well, 
there again you will have to grow 
them, yourself, or go to the nearby city. 
In the old days boys and girls went 
berrying and sold the berries in the 
store. Now thev seem to have other 
things to do with their time. 

The country store handles a great 
many other things, besides food. There 
is a large line of farm implements, 
hardware, paints, and miscellaneous 
gadgets. These are always in demand, 
for people still do chores at home. 
There is a counter for shoes and slip- 
pers and moccasins, 
good hardy work-shoes 
that never seem to 
wear out, and another 
for overalls and work 
pants and work gloves, 
equally unattractive 
and equally essential. 

There is a somewhat 
fly-blown counter for 
post cards, magazines, 
and books. The post 
cards are comic ones— 
hard to come by these 
days—or local scenery. 
But more popular than 
any of these is the ice 
cream, candy, and soft 
drink section. The ice 
cream—it costs only 70 
cents a quart—is better 
than any you can buy 
in the big cities. 

This “soda fountain” 
is probably the most 
important part of the 
store. In the old days 
villagers used to gather 
around the stove or 
the sawdust box, smok- 
ing and talking—or just 


sitting. Now they sit around and eat ice 
cream cones or drink cokes. The ice 
cream cone and the soft drink are great 
democratizers. Sooner or later everyone 
in the village—summer-folk or regular 
resident—is to be found indulging in 
them. Here are the babies, the young- 
sters, and the aged,‘all equally avid for 
refreshment. Cola drinks make the 
whole world kin. 

One other function the village store 
has, and it is as important as all the 
others. It is the local post office. The 
mail comes in at four o'clock, and the 
whole village gathers around. Not 
many of them get letters, to be sure, 
but most of them get some newspaper, 
some magazine, some circular. At four 
o'clock there is a real parking problem. 
If you want to see anybody, you go to 
the store at mail time, and there he is 
sure to be. 


Less Steak, More Oatmeal 


From September to June or July, the 
country store comes into its own. Then 
it belongs to the village. Business is not 
quite so brisk but it is more even and 
more orderly. The storekeeper knows 
pretty much what to expect, and so, 
too, the postmaster. Then neighbor can 
meet neighbor, talk over village affairs, 
laugh a bit at the summer folk and 
their odd habits, sit around in a leisure- 
ly way enjoying their newspapers and 
magazines. 

Then, too, village life takes on a new 
tempo. The Grange comes to life; the 
church is more active; school affairs 
command more attention; problems of 
roads and the fire department, of farm- 
ing and lumbering, of local and state 
politics, take on a new urgency. The 
store sells fewer sirloin steaks and win- 
dow screens and post cards, and more 
oatmeal and notebooks and saws. It is 
the center for a different kind of trade, 
and of business. There bargains are 
made; there agreements are arranged 
to barter work for cord-wood. 

Perhaps one other observation is ap- 
propriate. A hundred years ago there 
were three stores in the village. Twenty 
years ago there were two, both flourish- 
ing. Today there is but one. That one 
has changed hands three times in twen- 
ty years, and may change again. The 
automobile and _ hard-surface roads 
threaten the very existence of the old- 
fashioned village store. 
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Lucky Boy market is not in main shopping area, but its free park- 
ing space helps make it big attraction in congested White Plains. 


“@RETS make this special issue on 
retail distribution really come 
to life. Let’s tell the story of one 

typical retail store. An independent 

grocery store would be best—something 
familiar to everyone.” 

That was the decision of the editors 
of Senior Scholastic. To carry out this 
assignment we traveled from Scholas- 
tic’s New York offices to White Plains, 
a half-hour’s train ride away. 

Checking up on a few statistics on 
the way, we found that White Plains 
has 46,000 citizens, nine elementary 
schools, three junior high schools, and 
one public high school and several 
parochial schools, one daily and two 
weekly newspapers, 20,000 people em- 
ployed in the city (one-fourth of these 
in retail trade), and 97 different small 
industries turning out a variety of prod- 
ucts ranging from airplane instruments 
to artificial flowers. 

Further facts we gleaned: retail sales 
and industrial employment in White 
Plains have more than doubled since 
1940. White Plains is the county seat 
of wealthy Westchester County, and it 
draws its trade not only from its own 
citizens but from neighboring communi- 
ties. 


Westchester’s Largest 


Armed with this background infor- 
mation we reached White Plains and 
headed for the Lucky Boy market (fa- 
vorite shopping place of one of Schol- 
astic’s editors). Once inside the bustling 
store we met Mr. David H. Rosenthal, 
Lucky Boy’s sole owner and active 
manager. Mr. Rosenthal, a pleasantly 
serious middle-aged man, was filling in 
for the meat department cashier, who 
was ill. 

While he worked inside the glass- 
enclosed cage (see photo at bottom of 
next page), handing change and a po- 
lite “Thank you, ma’am” or “How are 
you, Mr. Griffin?” to his customers, we 
asked him a string of questions. Our 
questions and his answers, punctuated 
by frequent rings on the cash register, 
went something like this: 

“Mr. Rosenthal. the sign outside your 


WESTCHESTER'S 


FOOD ‘CENTER 
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Shoppers use self-service wagons (at right). ‘Cashier 
tots up bill. Clerk takes purchases to automobile. 


There’s More Than Luck in 


store says that Lucky Boy is “West- 
chester’s Largest Food Market.’ Just 
what does that mean?” 

“It means, young man, that we do 
the biggest grocery business in the 
county. Last year we sold about $1,- 

250,000 worth of goods. Nine years 
ago, when we started, we grossed about 
$500,000. 

“The store is also the largest in size 
in Westchester. It runs a full block 
deep, and has 15,000 square feet on 
the main floor. We use the cellar for 
storage. Of course, we have a big free 
parking lot out on the side, too.” 

“How did you get started with Lucky 
Boy?” 

“I've been in the food business for 
23 years. For most of the time before 
I started Lucky Boy, I had concessions 
on fruit and produce departments in 
a number of different stores in nearby 
towns. I actually owned the depart- 
ments in these stores. I started Lucky 
Boy by myself. This place used to be 
a public garage before I took it over.” 

“How many people do you have 
working for you?” 

“About 50. There are 35 clerks and 
cashiers who work on the floor. Two 
delivery men drive our trucks. We have 
five managers, one for each department 
—meat, fruit and vegetable, dairy, gro- 
ceries, and household furnishings. Then 
we have two people in my office staff, 
who do bookkeeping and other office 
work, and a porter who keeps the store 
clean. 

“Our workers earn about $75.4 week 
on the average. The store is open from 
8 to 6 every day except Sunday, but 
the employees work only five days a 
week, taking different days off during 
the week. All the employees are union- 
ized, and I sign a yearly contract with 
their unions. 

“We also have one outside salesman. 
We supply a lot of meat to hotels, res- 
taurants, hospitals, and private clubs, 


Lucky 


and the outside salesman takes care 
of those orders. Then, there are three 
buyers, who actually purchase the mer- 
chandise we sell.” 

“Where do the buyers do their 
work?” 

“That’s a big story. First of all, there’s 
the meat buyer. Every morning at six 
o'clock he goes into the wholesale mar- 
kets in~-New York City. There he se- 
lects the meat he wants for the day, 
and one of our trucks picks it up and 
brings it back. We do the same thing 
with seafood, going right to the docks 
where it is brought in.” 

“What would a daily order of meat 
and fish include?” (We were totally un- 
prepared for the answer to this one, 
supplied by the meat buyer who was 
standing nearby.) 

“Today,” said the buyer nonchalant- 
ly, “we brought in five cattle, 17 lambs, 
eight calves, 500 pork loins, 30 smoked 
hams, 300 beef livers, 40 calf livers, 
1,120 broiling and frying chickens, 100 
roasting chickens, 360 fowl, 100 capons, 
20 large turkeys, and 300 pounds of 
sliced bacon. In addition, we bought 
200 fresh flounder, 150 fresh mackerel. 
100 filets of sole, and lots of other fish.” 

“Then there is the produce buyer,” 
Mr. Rosenthal resumed. “He goes into 
Washington Market in New York Cit) 
every midnight, and our second truck 
picks up what he buys. We buy only 
the highest quality fruits and vege- 
tables. Our citrus fruits are all nation- 
ally advertised brands. We think it 
pays to handle the best. We would 
rather hold satisfied customers for a 
long time, than get lots of them who 
might buy cheaper goods—and never 
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First task of clerks in the morning is to set up the day’s 
fruit and vegetable offerings in neat and colorful displays. 


Boy 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 


Associate Editor, Senior Scholastic 


come back because the goods weren't 
satisfactory. 

“Finally, we have all our groceries, 
dairy products, and household supplies 
to purchase. There are about 50 differ- 
ent companies whose agents come in to 
the store, usually on weekly trips. We 
buy from these agents, who see that 
the goods are delivered to us.” 

“And what,” we asked, “is a typical 
day’s order of produce?” 

Mr. Rosenthal looked through the 
glass window of the cashier's cage and 
fixed his gaze on the produce market, 
to refresh his memory. “Today,” he 
said, “we bought 15 crates of Macin- 
tosh apples, five of green apples, 15 
crates of grapefruit and five of lemons, 
five of pineapples, five of pears, and 40 
of tomatoes, 15 bunches of bananas, 
five crates of carrots, five bushels of 
string beans, one of escarole and one 
of chicory, one box of rhubarb, five 
crates of spinach, 150 bags of white 
potatoes, five crates of sweet potatoes, 
10 crates of yellow onions, two of white 
onions, and one of Spanish onions, five 
crates of turnips, two bushels of pep- 
pers, one crate of radishes, one bushel 
of cucumbers, one box of eggplants, 
five crates of cauliflower, 12 baskets 
of mushrooms, 10 crates of celery, one 
crate of beet tops, one box of beets, 
five boxes of California carrots, one 
bushel of kale, one box of endive, five 
boxes of new cabbage and one of Chi- 
nese cabbage.” 

After we paused a minute to try to 


imagine how many years it might take 
one family to eat that mountain of 
food, we asked, “How do you and your 
buyers know how much to buy every 
day — particularly food which won't 
last?” 

“You've got to learn the food busi- 
ness just like a man learns to be a doc- 
tor,” Mr. Rosenthal told us. “We never 
get too long or too short on an item, 
but that comes from learning our pro- 
fession over a long period of years. 
Then we can get to know what our 
customers want.” 

“But how about competition from the 
other stores in White Plains? How 
about the chain stores and the other 
independents?” 

“We always manage.to keep our 
prices in line with or under our com- 
petitors. That’s because we do such a 
huge volume, and can afford to take 
less profit on an item, and still sell 
only the highest quality.” . 


“Quality Holds Customers” 


We shot one last question. “How 
much advertising do you do?” 

“We place a full-page advertisement 
in the White Plains Reporter-Dispatch 
every Thursday. We run double-page 
ads in September. That’s our anniver- 
sary month, and it’s about the time 
when we try to build up our trade for 
the winter. We don’t do any radio or 
handbill advertising. We think the chief 
value of advertising is to keep people 
acquainted with our name. It’s the qual- 
ity of our merchandise which will hold 
them as customers.” 

With that, we left Mr. Rosenthal. On 
the way back to New York City on the 
train, we wondered if we had properly 
filled our assignment to get the facts 
on a “typical retail store.” Lucky Boy 
is much larger than the average food 
store. Its annual business is about 15 
times greater than the average grocery 
store in the United States. Besides, 
Lucky Boy is located in the heart of a 
well-to-do market and has only lived 
through prosperous years. 

But a little further thought showed 
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Signs lead shoppers to grocery department's various sections. 
(Exclusive photos on these pages taken by Hilda Fisher Marx) 
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that Lucky Boy was typical after all. 
It was a success story, typically Amer- 
ican, of a man who started from the 
bottom. Through his own initiative and 
courage, he invested his savings in his 
own store. Through his resourcefulness 
he met his stiff competition head on. In 
doing so Lucky Boy’s owner provided 
more service, more goods, at competi- 
tive prices, to a growing American com- 
munity. Mr. Rosenthal and his wife 
live comfortably with their four chil- 
dren. (His eldest son is studying chem- 
istry at Cornell.) Mr. Rosenthal isn’t 
thinking about opening an additional 
store. He’s satisfied with things as they 
are—“I like to have some time to be 
with my family.” 

We thought about the name, “Lucky 
Boy,” and the story behind it which 
Mr. Rosenthal had told us: Years ago, 
the child of a friend of his was very 
sick, given little chance of recovery. 
But the child did pull through and to- 
day is a successful businessman. When 
he recovered, the lad acquired the nick- 
name “Lucky Boy,” and it stuck. So 
Mr. Rosenthal, taking the idea as a 
good omen, called his new store 
Lucky Boy. 

But from what we learned of the 
store’s success, we decided that the 
right title for this article was: “There’s 
More Than Luck in Lucky Boy.” 


“The boss’’—David H. Rosenthal 











CAREER CLUB 


**“Life’? of a Salesman 


“ @ LTHOUGH the new Broadway 
A play that has the critics raving 
, with joy is called Death of a 
Salesman, we're here today,” Dick Var- 
num grinned, “to hear a round-table 
discussion on the life of a salesman. I’ve 
invited three top-flight salesmen to give 
you the inside story. They all happen 
to be in my retail-selling class—and they 
all have part-time jobs in grocery stores. 

“Vivian Jacobs clerks in our neigh- 
borhood Safeway where her Dad’s the 
manager. Norbert Purcell works in a 
Nationwide store—which you probably 
know is an independent store which 
voluntarily joins with other independ- 
ents in buying and advertising. And 
Ken Morse clerks in his Dad’s combina- 
tion grocery and meat market. 

“Now to get the ‘show on the road,’ ” 
Dick finished, “let me ask a question. 
Is getting along well with people the 
most important quality for a salesman 
to have?” 

Norsert: Liking people and being 
liked by them is certainly an important 
trait for any salesman to have. A sales- 
man has to be able to enjoy being with 
people, because he’s with them most of 
the time. Also, he must be able to size 
up people quickly—I mean, know what 
they want and how they are likely to 
react to your sales approach. 

Vivian: I agree with Norbert. Get- 
ting along with people is especially im- 
portant for the store owner. Ken’s father 
or my boss, Mr. Snavely, wouldn't stay 
in business long if they lost their popu- 
larity in the community. Both men en- 
joy people, and they're both pretty good 
at managing people—both their clerks 
and their customers. Am I right, Ken? 

Ken: Right! I'd like to emphasize 
that a salesman also must be able to 
concentrate in noisy surroundings—say 
when he’s adding up what a customer 
owes him, and someone else is demand- 
ing attention, and his phone is ringing 
all at once. 

Norsert: And, believe me, it takes 
skill in arithmetic to be able to calcu- 
late quickly the price of eight oranges 
when oranges are 57 cents a dozen. 
That’s where your high-school back- 
. ground comes in. Commercial arith- 
metic, English, speech, and retail selling 
are all good subjects for future sales- 
men to take. 


Dicx: What other characteristics 
should a salesman have? 

Vivian: I think being able to work 
systematically is important. A grocery 
clerk, for instance, needs to plan his 
work so that he can bring the milk and 
the eggs at the same time when filling 
an order. Otherwise, he'll be repeating 
his steps to the dairy section of the 
store unnecessarily. Also, he must learn 
to work under pressure—so he can eff- 
ciently fill Mrs. Williams’ long order 
when three other people are waiting. 

NorBert: That’s where courtesy 
counts. You soon learn to say to a wait- 
ing customer, “Hello, Mrs. Jones, I'll be 
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Follette in The Saturday Evening Post 
“Yes, it's been my ambition to own 
a fine library ever since | was a 
poor struggling clerk in a grocery 
store. Now here’s a volume. . .” 


with you in a moment.” Mrs. Jones 
won't mind waiting when you're polite 
and she sees that you're busy, but she'll 
resent waiting if you're just chatting 
with another clerk, replacing stock, or 
adding up the day’s receipts. 

Vivian: We spoke of the courses you 
could take to help you become a sales- 
man, but really a great deal of sales- 
manship must be learned in on-the-job 
training. Some things you learn are 
important on any job—being well- 
groomed; the value of a friendly smile; 
being businesslike. You also learn the 
importance of greeting customers by 
their names, of taking a sincere interest 
in what they need; and of really know- 
ing all about the goods you're selling. 


Dick: Do any of you plan to own 
your own grocery store some day? 
Norsert: Id like to, but I'm going 
to clerk in other stores for experience 
for a couple of years after I finish 
school. It takes a lot of capital to open 
a big enough grocery store to make a 
good living. You need money to buy 
fixtures, to fix up the store, and to buy 
stock. It also takes money to pay for 
your rent, electricity, living expenses, 
etc., until the store starts to break even. 
Ken: Dad says that it takes about 17 
cents out of every dollar to pay for 
store expenses—rent, lights, wages, de- 
livery service, etc. The average grocer 
has two to five cents left out of tlie 
dollar for profit on his investment. 
Norsert: About nine out of every 
ten grocery stores are independent], 
owned. About one-half of all the inde- 
pendent stores are either co-operatives 
(such independent stores own whole- 
sale houses, and have some _profit- 
sharing plan either for the customers or 
for the store owner); or they're like 
our Nationwide store, independents 
which band together to secure savings 
by buying large quantities of goods 
from the same wholesalers and by com- 


“mon advertising. 


Dick: What about chain 
stores, Vivian? 

Vivian: A chain grocery store is one 
which belongs to a man or firm that 
owns at least three other stores. Chain 
groceries do about one-third of the gro- 
cery business in this country. They've 
tended, recently to be fewer in number, 
but we have had an enormous growth 
of supermarkets each of which do from 
$100,000 to $300,000 worth of business 
a year. (Of course, some supermarkets 
are independently-owned stores. ) 

Dicx: What about wages? 

Vivian: They vary, of course, with 
the cost of living and the community. 
I know one chain store that pays ex- 
perienced grocery clerks $3,000 a vear 
and experienced butchers over $4,000. 
In this chain, managers of branch stores 
may receive as high as $10,000 a year 
in wages and bonuses. 

Ken: That’s probably in a large city. 
I'd say that the average grocery clerk 
in a store in a small town would earn 
from $1,560 to $2,700 a year. What the 
owner of a store makes would depend 
entirely on how large his store is, how 
efficiently he runs it, how many mem- 
bers of his family contribute free clerk- 
ing services, etc. 

Norsert: We forgot to mention that 
most workers in a grocery store work 
a six-day week of 48 or more hours. 
There’s always room for a salesman with 
real ability, but if competition becomes 
keen, a lot of so-called salesmen are 
going to have trouble holding their jobs. 


grocery 


—WILLIAM FaveL, Vocational Editor 
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Photos above and at left below by Acme 





At this Detroit store you can shop after hours by selecting merchartdise 
from window display, giving orders on recording device for later delivery. 


Coin-operated machines provide books 
(above right), newspapers (at left) and 
bottles of perfume and cologne (below). 


sPUSH-BUTT 
fs PURCHASES 





is one 

m that 

Chain @ The penny-in-the-slot chewing gum ma- 
he gro- chine is hardly new to American life. But the 
hey've postwar period has witnessed the wild-fire 
umber, spread of new merchandising devices. They 
growth are aimed to: (1) enable the purchaser to buy 


what he wants where and when he wants it; 
(2) attract purchases simply by the novelty of 
the machine; and (8) eliminate the need of 
sales help. Vending machines thrive wonder- 
fully in airports, railroad stations and filling 
, : . stations, where travelers have the time and in- 
. ot clination to “find out how the darn thing 
works.” As these pictures demonstrate, science 
and imagination can combine to turn out limit- 
less new types of merchandising machines for 
f gx our convenience. 
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1 stores 
a vear ° ° ° ° 

an In Memphis, Tenn., Keedoozle store, shopper uses ‘‘key”’ de- in paper. Then paper goes through machine, releases items 
vice to select purchases, which are recorded on punched holes from racks into conveyor belt, which brings them to shopper. 


Photos for Collier's Magazine 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


NEW DEFENSE CHIEF. For 
the top post in the nation’s mili- 
tary setup, President Truman has 
nominated Louis A. Johnson. 


James Forrestal, first man to hold the 
new cabinet position of Secretary of 
Defense, has resigned effective March 
31. After eight years in government 
service, most of that time as Under- 
Secretary and later Secretary of the 
Navy, he is expected to return to his 
banking business in New York. 

Johnson’s nomination as Forrestal’s 
successor must be approved by the Sen- 
ate. No opposition is expected. 

A 58-year-old lawyer of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., Johnson has a reputation for 
being “air-minded.” As Assistant Secre- 
tary of War in 1937-40, he fought suc- 
cessfully to expand production of the 
Flying Fortress heavy bomber, and 
strongly advocated war preparedness. 
He is a Colonel in the Army Reserve. 

Six feet, two inches, tall, he looks like 
a heavyweight boxer or wrestler—and 
in fact he was a champion in both sports 
during his student days at the University 
of Virginia. 

Last fall Johnson was finance chair- 
man for the Democratic party’s cam- 
paign for Mr. Truman’s election. 

Observers in Washington last week 
believed it likely that Kenneth C. Royall 
would resign soon as Secretary of the 
Army. This would permit Johnson and 
the President to name someone more 
closely tied to the Truman Administra- 
tion, 


CHANGES IN MOSCOW. There 
is a new line-up in Moscow but 
no indication of a new “line.” 


A brief, dead-pan announcement by the 
Kremlin informed the world that Vya- 
cheslav M. Molotov has been “released” 
from the duties of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR. Andrei Y. Vishin- 
sky replaced him. 

The same announcement also re- 
vealed that Anastas I. Mikoyan had 
been replaced as Foreign Trade Min- 
ister by his deputy, M. A. Menshikov. 
Mikoyan is a member of the 14-man, 
all-powerful Politburo (the Political 
Bureau of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union). 

Molotov is also a member of the 
Politburo. Vishinsky and Menshikov are 
not members of this group. 

A day later, while the world was still 

mystified by Moscow’s moves, came an- 
other announcement by Radio Moscow. 
The 41-year- -old Andrei A. Gromyko, 
former chief Soviet delegate to the 


Understanding 


the A] ahy 


What's Behind It? Andrei Y. Vishinsky (1.) 
replaces Vyacheslav M. Molotov as Soviet 
Foreign Minister. But no mystery clouded . . 


United Nations, was appointed First 
Deputy Foreign Minister to fill the post 
vacated by Vishinsky. The unsmiling 
Gromyko is remembered for personally 
casting 24 of the 25 vetoes made by 
Russia during his two years in the U. N. 
Security Council. 

Vyacheslav Molotov, 59, a loyal lieu- 
tenant of Stalin, has been widely re- 
garded as the most likely successor to 
the Generalissimo. He was premier of 
Soviet Russia from 1930 to 1939, when 


Stalin took over and named him Foreign 


Minister. 

Molotov has faithfully carried out the 
instructions of his “boss” and became 
known as the “voice of Stalin.” At inter- 
national conferences, he built up a repu- 
tation for his stubbornness. 

His successor, Andrei Vishinsky, 66, 
was originally a Menshevik (moderate 
Socialist) who in 1920 broke -with his 
political faith to join the Communists. 

He acquired notoriety in 1936-38 as 
the “great inquisitor” (prosecutor) in 
the famous Moscow purge trials. As a 
result of these trials tens of thousands 
of Soviet public figures were executed 
or sentenced to slave labor camps. 

Vishinsky has attended many United 
Nations conferences where his shout- 
ing speeches bristled with denounce- 
ments of “war-mongering” America. 

What's Behind It: That's precisely 
what the world would like to know. 


Wide World pix 
. the appointment of Lovis A. Johnson (r.) 
as U.S. Secretary of Defense, upon the re- 
tirement to private life of James Forrestal. 


There has been a great deal of specu- 
lation, but no definite answer to this 
latest Russian riddle. However, there 
are certain facts that should be borne 
in mind. 

First, Russia’s policies are not shaped 
by Russia’s Ministers. The real rulers 
of Soviet Russia are the 14 men of the 
Politburo. And within the Politburo, 
Stalin is top man. 

Second, the Soviet announcement did 
not say that Molotov was also removed 
from his post as Deputy Premier. More 
significantly, there was no mention of 
his being replaced in the Politburo. 
Therefore speculation about Molotov 
being “demoted” is completely un- 
founded at this time—unless word comes 
from Moscow that he has been expelled 
from the Politburo. 

The last shift of Soviet Foreign Min- 
isters was in 1939, when the pro-West- 
ern Maxim Litvinov was dropped and 
Molotov appointed to his job. This 
change signalled a reversal of Soviet 
policy. Soon thereafter Stalin signed a 
friendship pact with Hitler, Germany's 
wartime ruler. 

Does the present reshuffling of the 
Soviet cabinet mean another change in 
the Soviet “line”? At this writing, there 
is no indication of that. Russia remains, 
in the words of Winston Churchill, 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


PROGRESS REPORT. The Sen- 
ate “filibuster for the right to fili- 
buster” last week was continuing 
to stall Congressional action. 


But in Congress “little legislatures”—its 
committees—and in the House, several 
bills took important strides toward Pres- 
idential signature. 

BOOST FOR ERP. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee unanimously 
approved an authorization of $5,580,- 
000,000 for the European Recovery 
Program. The money is to cover the 
period from April 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950. 

This is the full amount requested by 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator. However, even after 
both houses of Congress approve the 
bill, the actual funds must be voted in 
a later appropriations bill. Some Con- 
gressmen believe that the gigantic aid- 
fund total can be somewhat reduced be- 
cause of recent price drops in the U. S. 

LIFTING THE BAR. The House 
overwhelmingly approved a bill to re- 
move the remaining barriers to immigra- 
tion from the Far East. 

Our immigration laws formerly barred 
all Asians from immigrating to the 
United States and from gaining U. S. 
citizenship. In 1943 the law was relaxed 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN OVERALLS A puff of smoke rising from a 


to permit Chinese immigration, and in 
1946 this was extended to people from 
the Philippines and India. 

The present House bill wipes out 
these restrictions, which were deeply 
resented by Asians. The bill affects 
mainly Japanese, Koreans, and people 
of the Pacific Islands. However, quotas 
would limit to 100 people the yearly im- 
migration from each nation. 

LABOR LAW REVISION. After 
weeks of hearings, the Senate Labor 
Committee approved the Administra- 
tion’s labor bill. The vote was 8 to 5, 
with Democratic members voting for 
the bill, and Republicans against it. 

The bill, in effect, would repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, restore the 
1935 Wagner Act, with a few additional 
provisions (see Feb. 9 news page for 
details). 

Republicans on the committee strong- 
ly objected to the group’s failure to vote 
on amendments which they offered. 
When the bill comes to the Senate floor, 
it is certain that dozens of amendments 
will be offered by both Republicans and 
Democrats. These amendments will 
seek to retain many sections of the pres- 
ent Taft-Hartley Act. The House Labor 
Committee, in the meantime, has started 
its own hearings. 

YOUTH MEDALS. Two annual 
medals for outstanding boys and girls 
under 18 years of age will be awarded 


Wide World 


sium flare marked the precise moment of a new “first” in atomic energy. Through 


the energy released from the splitting of ten atoms of Uranium 235, a two-ton 


cornerstone (at right) was set in place for a New York City building. It was re- 


ported to be the first time that atomic energy had been substituted for human 
hands and physical effort in such an operation. While the nuclear energy was no 


more efficient than ordinary means, the ceremony highlighted the rapidly ex- 
panding field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
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every year, if a bill passed by the House 
becomes law. 

The bill authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to mhake the awards “as an incentive 
for others to be.good neighbors and to 
do good for their fellow men.” One 
would be the “Young American Medal 
for Bravery,” and the other would be the 
“Young American Medal for Service.” 

SUPER HUSH-HUSH. Secrecy sur- 
rounded the House’s approval of a bill 
to strengthen Uncle Sam’s world-wide 
organization for collecting information 
about other nations. 

The House passed a bill to give in- 
creased powers to the Central Intelli- 
gence Authority. One of the bill’s pro- 
visions would permit the entry into the 
U. S. of 100 aliens who provide vital 
information to the CIA. These people 
would be “unwelcome” at home if it 
became known that they revealed politi- 
cal or military information to U. S. au- 
thorities. Presumably these informants 
would come from countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

CHAIRMAN’S DEATH. In his 
twenty-sixth year as a Congressman, 
Rep. Sol Bloom (Dem., N. Y.) died last 
week. He was chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and will 
probably be succeeded by Rep. John 
Kee (Dem., W. Va.). 

Representative Bloom’s passing came 
less than a day after the death of Sena-* 
tor J. Melville Broughton. The North 
Carolina Democrat, former governor of 
his state, was serving his first term in 
Congress. 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


U.S. REDS JOIN THE LINE, 
In our story last week, Reds Show 
Their Color, we wrote: “Still to 
be heard from at this time are the 
American Communists.” 


Well, they have been heard from since. 
And what they had to say was no sur- 
prise. Using different words, they said 
pretty much the same thing as their 
fellow stooges in France, Italy, and 
Britain. 

Over the signatures of William Z. 
Foster, national chairman, and Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary, of the Com- 
munist party of the U.S., the Reds is- 
sued a statement declaring that “Tf, 
despite the efforts of the peace forces 
of America and the world, Wall Street 
should succeed in plunging the world 
into war, we would oppose it as an 
unjust, aggressive, imperialist war.” 

The Communists in this country, the 
statement went on, would “cooperate 
with all democratic forces to defeat the 
. .. war aims of American imperialism.” 

Asked what he thought of this an- 
nouncement by the U.S. Communists, 





| NEWS | (Continued) 


President Truman replied: “I have no 
comment on statements by traitors.” 

Meanwhile, the trial of 11 top Com- 
munist leaders—charged with advocat- 
ing the overthrow and destruction of 
the United States Government by force 
and violence—entered its eighth week in 
the Federal Court in New York. 

There was a delay of seven weeks by 
the Communists’ attorneys. They tried 
to prove that the New York system of 
selecting jurors favored well-to-do per- 
sons and discriminated against the 
“lower classes.” 

Federal Judge Harold Medina ruled 
that no discrimination had been proved. 
He ordered thé immediate selection of 
a jury to hear the evidence for and 
against- the Communists. 


SPY STORY, UNFINISHED. 

The FBI arrested on charges of 

espionage, a woman employee of 

the United States Department of 

Justice and a Russian engineer 

on the staff of the United Nations. 
They are Judith Coplon, 27, of New 
York City, and Valentin A. Gubitchev, 
$2, a native of Orel, Russia. The two 
are charged with removing secret U. S. 
Government records dealing with na- 
tional defense. Both accused have been 
taken to federal court and are in high 
bail. 

Miss Coplon was an honor graduate 
of Barnard College in 1943 and since 
then has been employed as an analyst 
by the Department of Justice. She had 
come under the eye of FBI agents as a 
result of a loyalty-check investigation 
last year. 

Valentin Gubitchev came to this 
country as third secretary of the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations. In 
July, 1946, he was appointed to the 
U.N. staff as construction engineer. 
Following his arrest, Gubitchev was 
suspended from his post by U.N. Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie. 

The two were arrested Friday night, 
March 4, in New York after being 
shadowed for several hours by FBI 
agents. In Miss Coplon’s purse, at the 
time of the arrest, were found typed 
summaries of confidential Government 
documents. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


HAWAII TO N. J. Chalk up an- 
other world record for Bill Odom, 
“whiz-boy of the airways.” 


Odom smashed to smithereens the previ- 
ous record for non-stop long-distance 
. flights by small planes last week. His 
single-engine Beechcraft Bonanza took 
him from Honolulu to Teterboro Air- 


New York Times map 


Lucky Lady’s Path: White stars indi- 
cate four mid-air refueling points. 


port, N. J.—5,010 miles as Odom flies— 
in 36 hours and one minute. 

The 29-year-old flier bettered by 
2,609 miles the previous long-distance 
record (his own) for small planes. When 
Odom arrived at Teterboro, his gas 
tanks had only a few gallons left. 


LUCKY LADY. “Just routine,” 
said the Air Force, as a bomber 
flew from Fort Worth, Texas, to 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


What made news about this “routine” 
flight was that the bomber had just com- 
pleted the first round-the-world non-stop 
flight in history (see map above). 

Here are the “vital statistics” of the 
trip: Plane—a B-50 medium bomber 
named “Lucky Lady II.” The B-50 is 
the successor to the wartime B-29 super- 
fortress. Crew — 15. Distance — 23,452 
miles. Average speed—239 miles per 
hour. Elapsed time—94 hours and one 
minute. 

The plane was refueled four times “on 


International News photo 
Dessert for the President: Betty Latimer, 18, 
Fredonia, N. Y., high school senior, presents 
to Mr. Truman‘s secretary her luscious pie, 
which won national cherry pie baking contest. 


the fly.” A rubber hose from a “feeder” 
plane supplied the vast quantities of gas 
needed to keep the Lucky Lady II on 
her way. “Feeder” planes were based at 
U. S. Air Force bases scattered around 
the world. The flight proved that mid- 
air refueling can give today’s bombers 
a world-wide range. 

It wasn’t the fastest round-the-world 
trip. In 1947 Milton Reynolds, the ball- 
point pen maker, with Bill Odom (sce 
story above) as pilot, flew around the 
world in 79 hours. Several landings were 
made for refueling. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“BATTLE OF THE COLO. 

RADO.” Arizona’s struggle to 

save her best land from becoming 

a “dust béwl” has stirred up an 

old waterfeud with California. 
Arizona is asking Congress to authorize 
a $738,000,000 program to build eight 
dams and a 235-mile canal that will 
carry water to rich but parched farm- 
land in central Arizona. 

The dams (seven of them in Arizona 
and one in southern Utah would pro- 
vide power, water for irrigation, and 
flood control works on the Colorado 
River and its tributaries. 

The canal would draw water from the 
Colorado River on the Arizona-Califor- 
nia border. The water would be raised 
to a height of 985 feet and then would 
flow by gravity to a point near Phoenix, 
capital of Arizona. 

The department of the Interior has 
approved the program. Congress is ex- 
pected to hold hearings this month. 
California is bitterly opposed. 

What’s Behind It: The Southwest, 
where population is rapidly expanding, 
has almost everything—except enough 
water. In this region of low rainfall, 
irrigation is vital to grow many crops. 
A large part of the water for irrigation 
must come from the streams, most of 
which are part of the Colorado River 
system. 

In 1922 the southwestern states made 
an agreement to share use of water of 
the Colorado River River system. “The 
West’s last water hole.” California 
claims that Arizona’s present reclama- 
tion project would use water that was 
promised to California by the 1922 
agreement—water that California may 
soon need. 

A system of dams built in Arizona a 
number of years ago has turned 725,000 
acres of central Arizona desert into some 
of the nation’s most productive farm- 
land. 

Below-normal rainfall for the past 
seven years has reduced water in the 
streams and in the ground. Unless the 
proposed new project is carried through, 
Arizona claims, much of her reclaimed 
land will go back to desert. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. “AT YOUR SERVICE” 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number of the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 5. Total 55. 

__a. A term which best describes the 
wholesaler in our distribution 
system is 
1. producer 
2. middleman 
3. consumer 
4. jobber 

. All of the following are retail 
establishments, except 
1. filling stations 
2. restaurants 
3. factories 
4. department stores 

. In our distribution system the 
businessman closest to the con- 
sumer is the 
1. wholesaler 
2. manufacturer 
3. retailer 
4. assembler 

. The large majority of all retail 
stores in this country are 
1. chain stores 
2. independently owned 
3. supermarkets 
4. cooperatives 

. All of the following explain the 
success of chain stores, except 
1. purchases by the carload 
2. purchases directly from the 
factory 
3. employment of specialists in 
every phase of marketing 
4. closer personal touch with 
consumer than independent 
stores 
Throughout retailing the trend 
is 
l= toward smaller stores 


2. toward elimination of the 
consumer 
3. away from the small toward 
the large 
4. toward elimination of the 
chain stores 
. An important factor which has 
reduced the dependence of 
consumers on the neighborhood 
retail store is the 
1. growth of aviation 
2. wide use of automobiles 
8. introduction of a postal serv- 
ice 
4. advertising by small busi- 
nesses 
. The two biggest mail order 
houses in the U. S. are 
1. Sears Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward 
2. Amos and Andy 
3. A and P 
4. R. H. Macy and Thom McAn 
The most recent entry of these 
into the retail distribution pic- 
ture is 
1. independently owned stores 
2. cooperatives 
3. department stores 
4. chain stores 
The form of advertising on 
which most money was spent in 
1947 was 
1. newspapers 
2. television 
3. radio 
4. magazines 
. The percentage of each dollar 
that went for the cost of distri- 
busion in 1940 was 
. two 
. thirty 
. fifty-nine 
. ninety-three 


My score 
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il, LUCKY BOY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following phrases place a “C” if 
it correctly describes the store and an 
“N” if it does not. Each counts 3. 
Total 36. 


1. lecated in White Plains, N. Y. 
2. a chain store 
3. makes no provision for parking 
. employees are non-unionized 
. owner has had more than 20 
vears of experience in retailing 
. employees include clerks, cash- 
iers, delivery men and buyers 
. advertises nationally 
. sells vegetables, fish, household 
supplies, meats 
9. purchases all items from one 
wholesaler 
__10. pavs no attention to competitors 
__11]. because of huge volume can 
set prices relatively low 
__12. store named after race horse 
My score 


lll. COUNTRY STORE 


Here are some quotations from Dr. 
Commager’s nostalgic article about 
“his” country store. On the line to the 
left of each quotation write the num- 
ber of the word or phrase to which it 
refers. Each counts 3. Total 9. 


__a. “It has a bit of everything.” 

1. The Grange 
2. Vermont 
8. the country store 
4. the village school 

. “That is, in our day, rather a 
citv habit than a country one.” 
l. Eating lots of fresh vegetables 
2. Drinking milk 
3. Gathering at the post office 
at four o'clock 
4. Doing chores at home 

. “It costs only 70 cents a quart 
(and) is better than any you 
can buy in the.big cities.” 
1. Gasoline 8. Kerosene 
2. Ice cream 4. Sawdust 


My score My total score 


My name a 
CQ for issue of March 16, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is 
taken from an article in this issue. 

market—In economics it is a term used 
to describe a place where buyers and 
sellers meet. It may be used in a very 
broad sense, to refer to all business 
transactions, or, in a narrow sense, as 
for example: the fur market where furs 
are bought and sold. 

seller's market—The shortage of goods 
during the war permitted sellers to 


reduce quality and service or to charge 
higher prices than would have been pos- 
sible had there been stronger competi- 
tion. There is still a seller’s market in 
certain products where shortages have 
not been overcome. 

buyer’s market—This condition appears 
when there is more than enough of a 
product to meet normal demand. Sellers 
are then forced to compete to attract 
buyers by reducing prices or offering 
better quality and service. 

middleman—Any business man who 
helps to bring a product from the origi- 
nal producer to the final consumer. 


Among the middlemen who help to 
bring an egg from the farm to your 
table are wholesalers, truckmen, owners 
of storage houses, and grocery store 
owners. Each middleman charges for 
his services. This adds to the cost of the 
final selling price. 

abstract—As a noun it means a sum- 
mary or short statement giving the main 
ideas of a book, statement, or set of fig- 
ures. The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States is an annual volume pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Census, 
summarizing official figures and estimates 
in many fields. 





1. The Catalogues 


Do the personalities and incidents 
of a story stand out in your memory? 
Read the following multiple-choice 
questions, then place a check opposite 
the letter of the correct answer. Each 
counts 10. Total, 60. 


1. The nickname of Mr. Earp, who 
collects the catalogues at the sta- 
tion and delivers them to the post 
office, is 

__a. Fivefinger 

—__b. Red 

—_c. Swede 

2. Wilbur S. Winston is the town’s 


—_a. richest man 

—__b. ne’er-do-well 

—c. R.F.D. letter carrier 

3. Editor Ledbetter presents his rev- 
olutionary scheme for “getting 
shut” of the catalogues at a meet- 
ing of 

__a. Rotary 

__b. the Lions Club 

__c. the 1.0.0.F. 


4. By the “four G’s” necessary to put 
his plan across, Ledbetter means 
—_a. four thousand dollars 
__b. Gumption, Grit, and Git-Up- 
and-Go 
—.c. Genius, Generosity, Glamor, and 
Guts 
5. The townspeople outsmart the local 
merchants by 
—_a. bringing in one thousand cata- 
logues instead of six hundred 
__b. boycotting the Home Town In- 
dustry Jubilee Bonfire 
—_c. demanding $2 worth of mer- 
chandise in exchange for each 
catalogue 
6. From the incident of the postal 
cards we learn that 


Read All About If 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


. many of the townspeople can 
read and write 

. Postmaster Shannon is a slave- 
driver 

. the catalogues are as much in 
demand as ever 


My score 


ll. Your Devoted Friend 


What distinguishes the letter writer 
who never gets any replies from the 
one who has all: his friends haunting 
the mail box till the postman comes 
by? You should know after reading 
Helen Wagner’s expert advice. Now 
read the following sample letter. In 
the list of six choices at the end, check 
the two most intelligent reactions. 
Each counts 20. Total, 40. 


Wednesday 
Dear Joan, 

I knew you'd want to hear that I 
got home safely from Boonville Sun- 
day night. My back continued to 
bother me most of the way. I'll just 
have to see Dr. Spengler sometime 
during the week. Believe me, I can’t 
stand this pain much longer! 

Monday, Mother and I spent most 
of the day shopping. At four o'clock 
we stopped at the office of that den- 
tist you recommended, to hear the 
results of my x-ray. I was anticipating 
at least three extractions, but the doc- 


tor said I didn’t even have a cavity. 
Imagine! Where did you ever get 
wind of him? Confidentially, I think 
he’s a quack. Now I suppose I'll have 
to change dentists again. I went to 
bed early Monday night—about ten 
o'clock. Maybe I’m run down or some- 
thing, but I just don’t feel like myself 
any more ainless I get at least eight 
hours’ sleep every night. 

Let me hear from you soon, but 
please try to write larger next time. 
My eyes aren’t what they used to be, 
and I practically had to read your last 
letter through a microscope. 

Love, 
Jane 


. Jane is a very sick girl. 

. A friendly letter should always 
reflect a cheerful attitude on 
the part of the writer. Jane’s 
wouldn’t do much for anyone’s 
morale. 

. Jane isn’t interested in anyone 
but herself. Joan should feel, 
not only let down, but shut out 
as well. 

. Jane doesn’t go into detail about 
the train ride from Boonville. 

. She forgot to mention what she 
did on Tuesday. 

. The letter is badly organized. 


My score Total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


The following sentences were written 
by high school students. Can you spot 
what’s wrong in each case? Yes, we 
know—comic slips like these have 
been brought to your attention time 
and again—and not just in the writing 
of other people either! Maybe you 
don’t mean to be careless in your 
choice of homonyms. Maybe some- 
times your brain just outruns your 
pen. Prove that you really do “know 
better” by finding the right substitute 
for the abused homonym in each of 
-the sentences below. 

1. “Don’t cry, dear,” said Aunt Har- 

riet gently. “After we altar the 


hem and the waistband, this dress 
will be perfect for the dance.” 

. It’s impossible to overestimate the 
roll of the League of Women 
Voters in spreading political en- 
lightenment. 

. In his forward the author states 
that, were it not for the constant 
encouragement of his wife, the 
novel would never have been 
written. 

. After March 31, please direct all 
correspondence to my new resi- 
dents, 25 Wood End Lane, Chan- 
celorville, Va. 

. “For heaven’s sake, what hap- 
pened to you?” Vera exclaimed. 
“You look as if you’d been run 
through a ringer!” 

. Among the Italian delicacies fea- 
tured on the bill of fair were 
Parmesan omelet and spumoni. 

. Her pursuers easily picked her 
out of the throng of pedestrians 


because of her halting gate. 

8. Do you really think that an essay 

with a moral is more acceptable 

when written in a light humorous 
vain? 

. Though the smoke stacks of the 
factory stood out sharply against 
the skyline, a vale of smoke ob- 
scured the outlying warehouses. 

. Because she’s the kind of girl who 
puts her heart and sole into every 
assignment, Lucy was unanimous- 
ly elected chairman of the Boost- 
ers’ Club. 

. “Clear the isles there,” the usher 
shouted; “this woman has faint- 
ed!” 

. The wedding guests danced on 
the terrace under a canvass awn- 
ing. 

. The thank-you note was written 
on pink monogrammed stationary, 
with just a hint of Chanel No. 5. 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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lt was a good idea—while it lasted 


By George Milburn 


afternoon on the 5:45. The 5:45 

staved at the depot twelve minutes, 
eleven minutes longer than usual. The 
postal clerk had all the mail bags racked 
up in front of the mail-coach door, but 
it took eleven minutes to load the cata- 
logues on Fivefinger Earp’s truck. 

Although Postmaster Shannon knew 
that the Fall-and-Winter catalogues 
were to be expected any day, and the 
R.F.D. carriers knew that there was no 
getting round the catalogue delivery, 
and all the postoffice patrons were wait- 
ing eagerly for their new catalogues, it 
was surprising and exciting to have the 


Jet catalogues came in one August 


catalogues come. The Christmas rush , 


was nothing to compare with it. That 
vear the Sears, Roebuck and the Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogues all came in on 
the same mail. That was extraordinary. 

When the mail clerk heaved the last 
squared bag out onto the great gray 
stack in Fivefinger Earp’s truck, the 
grumpy little conductor stopped chew- 
ing his white mustache, snapped his 
watch lid to, and threw up his gold- 
braided arm to give the highball. The 
three-coach train began moving out at 
once. The railway postal clerk tossed 
out two thin lock pouches that held the 
first-class mail and Fivefinger Earp, who 
had only one hand, caught them deftly 
by their leather-strapped necks. 

Fivefinger walked round toward the 
front of his truck and tossed the two 
lock pouches in on the ruptured oil- 
cloth cab seat as Harry Conklin, the 
Katy depot agent, came out of the de- 
pot with a telegram in his hand. Harry 
started off down the cinder platform. 

“That ought to be a big enough mail 
to suit you, Fivefinger,” Harry said 
loudly, pausing by the truck. 

“Yeowp, I'll say it is,” he said. “Mon- 
key Ward catalogues.” 

“How many you estimate you got on 
there?” 

“Better than a ton, I reckon.” 

“I mean, how many catalogues?” 

“Six hundred and ten, I make it. You 
headed for town? Get in and I'll carry 
vou over.” 


The Conchartee County Democrat, 
as usual, was a day late going to press. 
R. W. E. (“Swede”) Ledbetter, its ener- 
getic editor, was helping Red Currie, 
the linotyper, bolt the forms in the flat- 
bed press. Hot August sunlight was 
striking in through two grimy back 
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The Catalogues 


windows, and the rear of the Democrat 
shop was like an oven. Editor Ledbet- 
ter, holding his blackened hands spread 
away, dabbing with his elbow, kept 
trying to push his hemp-colored fore- 
lock up from over his sweat-sticky spec- 
tacles. 

Waldo Ledbetter, Junior, came dash- 
ing in at the front door. A black smear 
streaked one side of Waldo’s startled, 
wide-eved face. 

“Gosh, papa!” he cried shrilly as soon 
as he was in the door. “You ought to 
come look!” 

R. W. E. Ledbetter jumped. “Don’t 
holler at your papa like that!” he 
shouted. “You ought to have better 
sense.” 

“But, gee whiz, papa, just go take a 
look at the load of mail they're bringing 
over from the depot. About a million 
bags of mail. They got such a big load 
they're stalled out front.” 

Editor Ledbetter turned and looked 
toward the front windows. He could see 
the truck standing there in the street. 
A dozen men were clustered around it. 
He sauntered up to the front door, 
stretching his neck to get a better look. 
Then he went outside. . 

“What you'd ought to do, Five- 
finger,” an onlooker was saying, “is turn 


around and back ’er up. She'll take that 
grade in reverse.” 

“If he’d coast back and get a little 
start on it, he could make it easy. This 
here Broadway grade ain't such a steep 
grade,” another man put in. 

“What's going on, boys?” the editor 
called pleasantly. 

“The catalogues have come in!” 
man shouted. 

“A whole truck lead full of Monkey 
Ward catalogues!” 

“Sears-Sawbuck catalogues. Earp’s 
truck cain’t make the grade, he’s got on 
sich a heavy load.” 

“Swede, you'll have to give this here 
a write-up in The Weeklv Struggle.” 

“Yeowp, I guess we'll have to!” Edi- 
tor Ledbetter said, scowling at the load 
of mail. Back in the shop he heard Red 
Currie starting the gasoline engine. 
Above the explosions came the wheeze 
of the flatbed press. He turned and 
walked in briskly. 

“Hold it, Red, hold it!” he shouted 
above the noise. “We gotta rip. out that 
front page! Stop it and tear ‘er out; I've 
got a Page One Must editorial to stick 
in there.” 

“We ain’t never going to get this rag 
out,” Red Currie said sullenly, killing 
the engine. 


one 
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Before the flatbed press had stopped 
gasping Editor Ledbetter was at his 
desk, rigid forefingers stabbing at the 
keyboard of his dusty green Oliver. The 
pyramidal type bars clattered down cn 
the ragged purple ribbon:— 


TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF 
CONCHARTEE’S TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Once more there has arrived at the 
Conchartee Post Office a whole truck 
load of mail-order catalogues. This con- 
stitutes the Kansas City and Chicago 
mail order concerns’ bid for your Fall 
and Winter trade. You will see in these 
catalogues split-penny prices printed in 
big type with the actual higher prices 
printed down below in small type. You 
will read the prevaricating, highly ex- 
aggerated descriptions of merchandise. 
DO NOT LET THEM FOOL YOU. 
Before you send off one red cent to 
these foreign concerns, the Conchartee 
County Democrat wants to ask you a 
few questions. Then if you think you 
can go ahead and send your money off 
to these companies without being a 
traitor to your home community, GO 
TO IT. But when you discover that you 
have gotten “STUNG” do not say that 
you did not have fair warning. Now 
just ask yourself: 

Who helps to support your ministers 
of the Gospel, helps to keep up your 
churches, lodges, etc.P Who does their 
part in paying taxes to support your 
roads, schools, law enforcements, etc.? 

Who has worked and slaved to build 
up this town so as you would have a 
market for your produce, etc.? Who 
pays cash for your cotton, corn, cattle, 
hogs, poultry, etc.P Who pays highest 
prices, cash or trade, for your butter, 
eggs, hides, etc., and all country prod- 
uceP Who hires Conchartee County 
Labor? Who gives you credit for food 
and clothing when you are waiting for 
your crop to come in and have not got 
the cash to buy with? Is it a K.C. m.o. 
company? 

USE YOUR THINK TANK. Your 
HOME TOWN MERCHANT is the 
only one that does all these things for 
you. Why not honor HIM with your 
entire patronage by patronizing HOME 
INDUSTRY? Did your HOME TOWN 
MERCHANT ever show you a picture 
and make you read a mess of fancy de- 
scriptions and then ask you to buy “a 
pig in the poke” the way these mail 
order companies do? 

If you feel like you can answer these 
questions honestly by sending your 
money off to the millionaires of KAN- 
SAS CITY and CHICAGO, go right 
ahead. Don't let “ye ed” stop you. But 
then do not come bellyaching around 
about hard times here in Conchartee 
County when you have helped to crip- 


ple your HOME TOWN by mailing off 
your money to fill the larders of some 
rich man 1,000 miles away. 

KEEP HOME TOWN MONEY AT 
HOME! » 

“Nuf Sed!” 
Tuar afternoon Postmaster Shannon 
sat at his desk waiting for the 5:45 mail 
to come over from the station. It was 
after six o'clock, and the stamp win- 
dow, the general delivery window, the 
money order window. the parcel post 
window, all were closed. One of the 
clerks was checking up on the stamps. 
Postmaster Shannon was running up 
the money order receipts on his desk 
adding machine. 

“Earp certainly is late tonight,” 
Gladys Ferguson said at the stamp 
drawer. “He must of had a breakdown 
with that old truck of his.” 

Then Postmaster Shannon heard the 
noise. He looked out the plate-glass 
window and saw the loaded truck strug- 
gling toward the alley that led to the 
back door of the post office. 

“Yonder come the catalogues,” he 
said calmly to the clerks. 

Gladys Ferguson stopped counting 
stamps. Elvira Draper dropped the 
tweezers with which she had been 


changing the date in the wooden- 
handled steel canceler. They both came 
running to the big front window, just in 


time to see the swaying gray hill of 
mail sacks heave past and out of sight 
into the alleyway. 

“I suppose we had better stay and 
separate them tonight,” Postmaster 
Shannon said. “But we won't put the 
notices in the boxes until tomorrow. 
That'll keep them from pestering us in 
the morning while we're separating the 
first-class mail and getting the news- 
papers up. Get the rural routes sepa- 
rated tonight, too, and the carriers can 
start taking them out right away.” 

Fivefinger Earp walked in, dragging 
a half-filled slipcord sack and carrying 
the two lock pouches. He grinned 
sheepishly. 

“I sure enough brought you some 
mail tonight,” he said. “This here is the 
Tribune sack. Three packages of parcel 
post. All the rest is catalogues.” 

Fivefinger went on out ‘and unfast- 
ened the end gate on his truck. He 
hoisted one sack up on his right shoul- 
der and pulled off another sack with 
his hand. Carrying one and dragging 
one, he went back and forth, and the 
gray stack grew in the rear of the post 
office. 

“I wish Slemmons had been here to 
watch them come in,” Gladys Ferguson 
said. “Won't he howl, though! He 
claims that Route Four gets twice as 
many catalogues as any of the others.” 

“Last year he took two weeks getting 
shut of his.” 


“Well, he'll have to get ‘em out 
uicker this year,” the postmaster said. 

“Nothing causes patrons to complain 
like having their catalogues delayed.” 

Postmaster Shannon did not talk 
loudly enough for the townspeople, 
milling outside in the lobby, to hear. 
The three voices, muffled by the blank- 
windowed partition, came as the mys- 
terious murmuring of an oracle. Shoes 
scuffed on the cement floor, throats 
were cleared, fingers drummed on the 
wooden desk shelf, but there was little 
talk. People were too nervous with 
expectation. 

Wilbur S. Winston, the richest man 
in town, came walking into the post 
office lobby behind his paunch. He 
went over and turned the combination 
on the Conchartee National Bank’s lock 
drawer and took out a large sheaf of 
mail and the afternoon paper. He 
glanced at the headlines and then took 
out his watch. 

“Mail all up, Mr. Shannon?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“All up, Mr. Winston.” 

Double S Winston followed his paunch 
out of the post office. One by one the 
other townspeople followed Banker 
Winston. It was a ritual. 


Tz next Tuesday, after everyone 
had finished his small dipper of banana- 
nut ice cream and slice of pound cake, 
up at the head table Albert T. Kimball, 
Lions Club president and proprietor of 
the Sanitary Barber Shop, hummed to 
give the other boys the pitch and started 
them off on their club anthem, “Roar, 
Lions, Roar.” Then they sang “Pack Up 
Your Troubles” and a comic after- 
luncheon favorite. 

After that song everyone was laugh- 
ing and in good humor. Harve Whipple 
tried to start a necktie pulling. But be- 
fore many ties had been yanked Al Kim- 
ball stood up and made his empty 
water glass ring by tapping it with his 
knife. 

“Boys,” he said, as soon as everyone 
had quit scuffling, “today we are going 
to hear a message from R. W. E., better 
known as by his alias of ‘Swede’ Led- 
better, our popular publisher. Now if 
‘ye ed’ will kindly get up Pil let him 
speak for himself which will be better 
than me talking for him. How about 
giving Swede a hand, boys?” 

Al Kimball started clapping his hands 
and the other Lions joined in riotously. 
Everyone was chuckling and grinning, 
but when R. W. E. Ledbetter stood up 
he was not smiling. His long pink 
cheeks were set and his eyes were seri- 
ous back of his horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Boys,” he began, brushing back his 
hempen forelock, “I guess you have all 
heard that poem about where a certain 
community in the olden times was s0 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Your Devoted Friend... 


The Good Letter Writer Is One Who Talks on Paper 


HAT makes a letter interesting 

\ \ or enjoyable, anyway? A good 

letter makes the receiver feel 
that he “counts,” that he is appreciated, 
that the writer is interested in him. 
This quality must proceed, first of all, 
from a genuine feeling on the part of 
the writer who is thinking of his friend 
rather than himself. It displays itself 
occasionally in sincere compliments, in 
comments on his activities, congratula- 
tions on his successes, encouragement 
in his undertakings, and appreciation of 
his kindnesses. The good letter writer 
puts himself in the place of the person 
to whom he is writing, thinks of him 
as he writes, remembers what he is in- 
terested in, and recalls and refers to 
matters he has talked about in previous 
letters. 

A good letter maintains a cheerful, 
helpful tone. Often it contains some 
spark of originality, humor, or clever- 
ness. Not all of us can be witty, but 
a cheerful attitude,,a sense of humor, 
and the habit of looking on the funny 
side of circumstances can do much to 
add sparkle to your letters. 

Too often letters sound formal, dis- 
tant, or dull because the writer lets the 
effort of composition and the imper- 
sonality of paper and pen get between 
him and his correspondent. A good rule 
is, “Write as you would talk.” Imagine 
your friend is with you; write what 
you would say—informally and pleas- 
antly. 

A good letter, when possible, con- 
tains news of mutual friends and com- 
mon interests. The friend or relative 
away from home wants to know what 
you and others of his acquaintance are 
doing. As a friend he is interested in 
whatever interests you—your activities, 
hopes, and ideas. 

The good letter writer, however, is 
not content merely to mention an event 
or activity. Instead, he develops his 
topics, he goes into details, he describes 
events. He doesn’t merely say that he 
attended a party, but he gives a rather 
full account of the event. He doesn’t 
just say that he has been busy, but he 
relates the various demands made on 
his time. 

Moreover, a good letter shares the 
writer's ideas and interests as well as 
his experiences. What he thinks about 
events of the day, books he has read, 
and movies he has seen are all subjects 


By Helen Wagner 


for comment. He sometimes quotes 
clever remarks, striking statements, or 
even lines of poems that have im- 
pressed him and will be appreciated by 
the person to whom he is writing. 

All of us know the thrill of anticipa- 
tion that comes with the opening of a 
letter from a good friend. No matter 
what is in the letter, we usually ap- 
proach the reading of it with pleasure, 
for the familiar handwriting calls up 
a picture of the writer and starts the 
chords of memory vibrating with the 
recollection of pleasant associations, ex- 
periences shared, emotions felt, and 
qualities admired. 

All of us know, too, the let-down 
feeling that comes when we realize the 
letter didn’t say much after all. 

You don’t have to be away on a va- 
cation trip or having unusual experi- 
ences to be able to write interestingly. 
It may be easier to write under such 
circumstances, but with a little effort, 
imagination, and a cheerful, humorous 
outlook on the day’s activities, you can 
find a wealth of letter material in the 
commonplace, everyday experiences of 
life. Good letter writing proceeds out 
of attitude and sociability rather than 
circumstances. The person who can 
re-create a familiar scene, can relate 
entertainingly the day’s incidents, and 
can see drama in everyday life is the 
one whose letters will be counted en- 
joyable. 

Of course you have something to 
write about. It may be a verbal snap- 
shot of your household at the time of 
writing—what various members are do- 
ing. Something funny happened in the 
day’s routine. Capture it in memory; 
relate it as entertainingly as you can. 


You had an embarrassing experience; 
let someone enjoy-a good laugh at your 
expense. You've read a good magazine 
article or book. Recommend it to a 
friend who will share your interest. 
You've become actively interested in 
some project or organization. Talk 
about it, telling of your work and the 
satisfaction you get from it. In fact, 
write as you would talk, keeping in 
mind, however, the person to whom 
you are writing, and thinking of the 
mutual friends and interests he’d want 
to read about. 

Sometimes, a novel treatment may 
add zest to your letter and make up 
for the apparent lack of material. You 
might try the style of a radio an- 
nouncer, describing typical home-town 
scenes; for perce. Thy “It is Saturday 
night in Jonesville. The streets are 
crowded with farmers in for the week's 
shopping; the usual groups of young 
folks are standing on the corner of 
Main and Elm Streets, trying to thumb 
a ride to Clarkestown; old Mr. Taylor 
is sitting in his familiar rocking chair in 
front of his shop.” The details must, of 
course, vary according to the interest 
and acquaintances of the reader. 

Other useful devices may be an ap- 
propriate quotation to begin your let- 
ter, imitation of the style of some fa- 
miliar piece of writing, the parody of a 
popular song. In fact, there is no limit 
to the varieties of stvle which an enter- 
prising writer may create or appropri- 
ate to add liveliness to his letter ma- 
terial. 

Letter writing can be zreat fun. 
Try it! 
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AVING a childlike faith in such 

virtues as truth and good taste, 
I seldom venture near a radio when 
a sports program is on. 

Most of the air-borne sports experts 
are pretty sad. They shriek, exaggerate, 
corn up the language, and set fan- 
tastic records for jumping to conclu- 
sions. Few of them really know their 
stuff, and most of their dramatic styles 
smack of the soap opera. 

That’s why I sliced up Bill Stern 
in one of my recent columns. I thought 
he had it coming to him. What I didn’t 
know is that Bill owns a bigger follow- 
ing than Mickey Mouse or the Notre 

me football team. 

n the week that followed, the Stern 
gang sent me more beefs than I count- 
ed in Red River. Did these murderous 
letters send me underground? No, sir. 
My head may be bloody, but it’s still 
unbowed. I still don’t think Bill Stern 
is the answer to a sport fan’s prayer. 

Some of the people who stabbed me 
for knocking him, admitted his many 
failings, yet insisted that Stern is the 
“world’s greatest announcer” and that 
I’m just a jealous old dog. (Me jealous 
of Stern with guys like Gregory Peck 
around? I don’t get it.) : 

All right, then, whom do I consider 


Clear the Air! 


good announcers? The first name that 
comes to mind is Red Barber. I think 
he’s tops. His voice is soft and easy 
on the draw, he knows his stuff cold, 
possesses a nice sense of humor, never 
screams, and never phonies up a story. 

In short, his approach to sports is 
grown-up. He doesn’t sound like a 
fugitive from True Comics, and some- 
how he makes you feel that the world 
will not come to an end if good old 
Czchbezovich misses THAT EXTRA 
POINT! 

Mel Allen is another swell an- 
nouncer. Like Red, he owns a smooth, 
friendly, grown-up delivery, and 
doesn’t get hysterical at the drop of a 
bat. Unfortunately, the _ television 
masterminds now have Mel doing the 
big Madison Square Garden basketball 
games, and what Mel knows about the 
game could fit into a midget’s hip 
pocket. For baseball, however, Mel is 
strictly big league. 

Any list of good sportscasters would 
also have to include Bill Slater, Russ 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twentieth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Eating between meals is a good habit 
—if your habits of eating are good! 





Your growing body can use extra food to bridge the gap 
between lunch and dinner. Top choices are milk drinks, pea- 
nut butter sandwiches, cheese, oatmeal cookies, and fruits. 


Hodges, and Stan Lomax. The great- 
est play-by-play announcer (in my 
opinion) is a fellow you may never 
have heard of. I refer to Marty Glick- 
man, the former Syracuse U. foot- 
baller and Olympic sprinter, who now 
broadcasts for Station WMGM in New 
York City. He does local basketball 
and football games, and anything else 
that comes along. 

He can’t be touched for actual game 
announcing, especially in basketball. 
You know how fast a basketball game 
moves. Well, Marty never misses a 
pass or a shot. He stays on top of 
every play and, despite a machine-gun 
delivery, he rarely fluffs a line. You 
have to hear it to believe it. 

Marty was all set to move over to a 
national network, when his bosses got 
smart and signed him to a two-year 
contract—at a very fat pay boost. 

There probably are lots of other 
swell announcers like Marty working 
on local stations. Unfortunately, since 
I don’t own a short wave, a permanent 
wave, or a Navy WAVE, I have no 
way of rating them. 

I hope this has served to clear the 
air a bit. But I’m suré all you BS. 
fans will still go on howling, “Stern, 
Thy Magic Spell Is Everywhere.”, Not 
over this network, though. 


When Coach Eddie Anderson ar- 
rived at Iowa U., he took over a foot- 
ball team that hadn’t had a winning 
season in years. The first day he de- 
cided to stress the importance of 
tackle play. 

“Most games are decided at the 
tackles,” he proclaimed, “inside and 
outside the tackles. You have to have 
strong tackles on offense and strong 
tackles on defense. That’s where your 
games are won or lost.” 

At this point he looked up and 
noticed that one of his boys wasn‘ 
paying: much attention. “Jim,” he 
snapped, “where are most games lost?” 

“Right here at Iowa, Coach,” came 
the reply. 


Here's a poser for you fans who think 
Lou Boudreau is the greatest manage! 
in baseball: How come Cleveland— 
which led the league in hitting, field- 
ing, and pitching—had to go all the 
way down to a play-off game before 
winning the pennant? 


And here’s one for you fans who 
think Ted Williams is the greatest 
long-distance clouter in the big 
leagues: Explain the fact that Ted has 
never hit 40 home runs in any season? 

HerRMaAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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The Stylelineg De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


AMERICA’S CHOICE FOR 18 YEARS 


The Most Beautiful 

BUY for Styling—A 

long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow- 

ing lines and contours! Sparkling 

color harmonies! All these com- 

bine to make the new Chevrolet 

the beauty-leader among today’s cars. More- 
over, it has the world’s finest body — Body by 
Fisher—exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 


The Most Beauti- 
4a ful BUY for Com- 
fort— All the comfort of 


your Dad's favorite easy 
chair at home. . . 


stretch out and relax in the Super-Size inte- 


with plenty of room to 
plenty 


rior . and with the advanced heating* 


and ventilating system of a “car that 


> 


breathes. 


(*Heater and defroster units optional at extra cost) 


The Most Beautiful BUY 

for Performance with 

Economy — Y ou'll experi- 

ence outstanding thrills and 

thrift in tis car; for it brings 

you the world’s champion Valve- 

in-Head engine, with the record 

of having delivered more miles of satisfaction 

to more owners than any other_power-plant 
built today! 














By every test— 
the most Beautiful BU of all! 


aor Try it for looks—those long, low, racy lines rate “A plus” 
_— —_ on any style exam. Try it for size—those Five-Foot Seats 
make room for a// the gang. Try it for performance—it’s as fleet and 
flashy as a star halfback away for a touchdown! 


There'll be no argument in the family over your choice of this great 


new Chevrolet. They'll go for it just as much as you do (though perhaps 


for different reasons). So come along with them to the nearest Chevrolet 


dealer’s and get the whole wonderful story of today’s most exciting new car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Morers Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


4 
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The Most Beautiful BUY 


for Roominess—It carries 


six full-grown passengers 

.and an almost unbe- 
lievable load of luggage, 
golf clubs, fishing gear or 
whatever you need for 
wherever you're going. 


The Mos, Beautiful BUY 


for Driving and Riding 


Ease—New Center-Point 
Design, a remarkable 4- 
way engineering advance, 
including Center-Point 
Seating — Lower Center of 
Gravity — Center-Point 
Steering and Center-Point 
Rear Suspension brings 


you an extraordinary new 


degree of driving ease and 
riding comfort. Only 
Chevrolet offers new 
Center-Point 
lowest cost. 


Design at 


The Most Beautiful BUT 
for Safety 
fivefold safety protection 


Chevrolet gives 


found in no other low-priced 
car: (1) New Certi-Safe Hy- 
draulic Brakes; (2) Extra- 
Strong Fisher Unisteel Body 
( onstruction; (3) New Pan- 
oramic Visibility; (4) Safety 
Plate Glass in windshield 
and all windows; and (5) the 
extra-safe Unitized Knee 
Action ride. 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO-if a new stu- 
dent wanted to join a club of which you 
were a member, and the other club mem- 
bers argued to vote him down for what 
you considered “snobbish” reasons—be- 
cause he didn’t wear smooth clothes, he 
lived in a poor section of town, his parents 
were “foreigners,” etc.? 

That’s our question for today. Our read- 
ers are practically unanimous in their dis- 
approval of the club members’ objections, 
but their solutions vary. Here are a few of 
the hundreds of well-phrased opinions we 
received: 


I would definitely stand up before 
the club and express my feelings. I 
wouldn’t care what my friends thought 
about me, if I knew I was doing the 
right thing. Smooth clothes are not im- 
portant—what’s inside them is impor- 
tant. Where one lives or where his par- 
ents came from is no basis for deciding 
his character. I'd be proud if my par- 
ents came from the “old country.” It’s 
inspiring to know that so many nation- 
alities had a part in developing our 
country’s culture and making the U. S. 
what it is today. 

Shirley Lapinsky 
Troy (Ohio) H. $. 


I would try to point out to the other 
members that the virtues they were 
looking for in a fellow member were 
pep, friendliness, and enthusiasm, and 
that the reasons advanced for voting 
down the new student had nothing to 
do with these qualities. However, I'd 
make these suggestions tactfully. A 
“goody-goody” routine never goes over 
well—especially with these characters 
we are evidently arguing against. 

Deane Kuton 
Paseo H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEXT JAM SESSION: We'd like to 
know what are your favorites in enter- 
tainment. Here’s your chance to cast 
your vote for the kind of entertainment 
you'd like to see more of—in the mov- 
ies, on records, over the air, from the 
grandstands. Here’s your chance to give 
a big plug to the stars that make you 
laugh, sigh, or gasp with admiration. 

Just fill out the ballot on the right— 
or write your list of favorites on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper. Then, pick one of 
the favorites you name on your ballot 
and write a few words telling us why 
you think he, she, or it is tops in his, 
her, or its field. 

Mail your votes not later than March 
26 to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Sign 
your letters with name and school ad- 


dress—Gay Head. 





At first, I would be angry and would 
want to quit the club, but after a while, 
I would “cool off” and start thinking 
straight. Getting angry and quitting the 
club would only hurt me. And it 
wouldn’t help the new student to be- 
come a member, either. The best thing 
to do would be to ask the other mem- 
bers of the club how they would feel 
if they were the new student and leave 
the question to their consciences. 


Doyle Hutchinson 
Allerton (lowa) H. S. 


Prejudice of any kind is one of my 
“pet peeves.” I would argue for mem- 
bership for the new student, and this 
failing, I would give up this club. 


Janice Yent 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I would try to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the new student to which the 
club members were opposed. Then I 
would give a party to which I would 
invite both the club members and the 
new student—to prove that we could 
get along together. 


Gloria Berns 
Goldberg Trade School, Detroit, Mich. 


I would tell the club members that 
clothes do not make the person (they 


help), money isn’t everything (it 
helps, too), and parents are parents 
whether foreign or not. One of the 
most important questions the club 
members should ask themselves is: 
“Can he help us and can we help him 
by letting him join our club?” 


Dolores Lay 
Normal (Ill.) H. $. 


I would tell the club members some- 
thing good about the new student- 
“He’s an excellent swimmer—he has a 
wonderful voice—or he writes the 
sweetest poetry.” By speaking up in his 
defense, I would gain his friendship 
and might also get him in the club. 


Betty Lou Thomas 
Reeltown, H. S., Notasulga, Ala. 


I feel that those who are not accept- 
ed in a club should not feel bad. They 
should remember that life is not a bow! 
of flowers. These clubs are not the main 
activity of high school life. 

Barentje Barhydt 
William H. Hall H. S., Hartford, Conn. 


I see no reason why any student who 
was friendly and showed interest in our 
club should not be allowed to join. If 
the other club members displayed 
prejudice, I would offer my resignation. 


Bill Sweeney 
Litchfield (Ariz.) Park H. S. 


There are many sides to this prob- 
lem. I know from experience, because 
I live in Grosse Pointe Woods, the rich- 
est part of Detroit. I think a poor per- 
son who wished to join a “better” club 
wouldn’t enjoy being a member. The 
other wealthier members of the club 
would want to do many things that the 





. Favorite Movie Actor. 


ENTERTAINMENT FAVORITES 


Actress 





. Favorite Young Movie Actor or Actress (undér~49) 








. Favorite Radio Program 
. Favorite Radio Comedian 








. Favorite Sportscaster 
. Favorite Popular Singer (male) 


(female) 





. Favorite Dance Band 








. Favorite Author 
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. Favorite Magazine (next to this one—we know you love us!) 
. Favorite Cartoonist or Comic-Strip Artist 
. Favorite Sport (the one you like to watch best—not necessarily to participate 
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. Favorite Entertainment on a Date 


. Favorite Big-League Baseball Player. 





. Favorite Artist or Magazine Illustrator. 
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r member couldn’t afford. It just 
wouldn’t work out. I think the solution 
would be for the new student to start 
a club of his own with members of his 
own level. 


leon C. Gauthier 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) H. S. 


I would tell the other members that 
they were not practicing good citizen- 
ship. Judging people on such a snob- 
bish basis is helping communism 


Eugene Smiley 
Central H. S., Baton Rouge. La. 


In the first place, I wouldn't care to 
belong to such an undemocratic club. 
If such a situation did arise, I would 
trv to make the other members see that 
the new person might be an asset. 
Mavbe if they became better acquaint- 
ed with him, they would discover he 
had a talent the rest of the club mem- 
bers lacked. If they wouldn’t accept 
him, I would resign. 

Joy Scott 


Emmetsburg (lowa) City H. 5. 


I would resign. I could help the new 


student to get into another club which 
he would like better and in which he 
would be more welcome. 
Alta Gardiner 
Gordon (Nebr.) H. S. 


I would try to persuade the club 
members to let him join or else encour- 
age the new student to join another 
club and show leadership. I would also 
get him fo join the band, orchestra, or 
glee club — organizations which he 
couldn’t be voted out of. 


Dolores Wingate 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


I would vote for the new student. I 
am not a sheep to be led around by a 
leader. I would tell the other members 
that they should be _ thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves for their dis- 
crimination. If young people start mak- 
ing such discrimination now, think 
what they will be like when they get 
older! 


Jane De Marco 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


Maybe “preaching” isn’t very much 
appreciated, but I would tell the club 
members exactly how I felt. If they 
couldn’t take a new member for what 
he was in himself—and not for what 
he had materially, I wouldn’t want to 
belong to the club and would say so. 


Dorsa Gosnell 
Montezuma County H. S., Cortez, Colo. 


Democracy thrives on equality. Big 
“T’s and little “U”s will create fertile 
ground for eager dictators. Let’s permit 
democracy to survive in our clubs and 
organizations. 

Emmet? Wyatt, Jr. 
Jemison (Ala.) H. $. 
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“POKEY JOEto DYNAMO” 
wy one Lesson ! 
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One day the coach 
gave him this tip— 

“Eat good breakfasts 
for extra zip!” 





And since he took 
the hint you see 
How full Joe is 
of energy! 


NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT each day 

Now gives Joe zeal 
for work and play... 
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BOYS! GIRLS! Listen to the odventures 
of Arrow,” NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT's exciting new show, on your 
local Mutual Station three times weekly. 





"Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. “So-so. 


“““KNOCK ON ANY DOOR (Colum- 
bia. Produced by Robert Lord. 
Directed by Nicholas Ray.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen Knock 
on Any Door, as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for March. Based on a novel by 
Willard Motley, this is a tense, power- 
ful indictment of the slum conditions 
that turn boys into criminals. The tragic 
story of Nick Romano (John Derek) is 
told in a series of flashbacks and court- 
room scenes, while Nick is on trial for 
murder. 

Humphrey Bogart is the spokesman 
who tells Nick’s story and punches home 
the moral. Bogey’s performance as Andy 
Morton, a hard-hitting lawyer, rings 
with conviction which helps to make 
the point of the film convincing—even 
when individual incidents in the story 
become melodramatic. 

Bogart’s Andy Morton grew up in a 
slum section himself and had to fight 
his way out of the gutter. He realizes 
that his narrow escape from a life of 
crime or shiftlessness was partly a mat- 
ter of luck. He knows that until slum 
conditions are cleared up, we-can “knock 
on any door” in a tenement district and 
find a Nick Romano. 

Although the theme of Knock on Any 
Door is not a new one, it is here deline- 
ated in crisp, telling terms. Director 
Ray employs the documentary style to 
advantage. There are frequent touches 
of directorial genius in a camera shot 
or in some subtle bit of characteri- 


zation. It all adds up to make this the 
best of several film treatments of the 
problem of delinquency that are being 
currently released. 

Universal's City Across the River (“) 
tells an almost identical story. But City 
is a poorly-directed film that devotes 
more attention to 
the sordid details 
of the crimes com- 
mitted by a gang 
of Brooklyn boys 
than to the causes 
of their destructive 
attitude or to pos- 
sible solutions to 
their delinquency. 

Allied Artists’ 
Bad Boy (¥“#) 
offers a fairly 
straightforward study of a problem 
boy. Bad Boy devotes its attention to 
the question of what can be done to 
rehabilitate boys who have started off 
on the wrong foot. It makes a plea for 
a friendly sort of corrective institution, 
a Boy’s Ranch, in place of the old-style 
reform school. But for all its sincerity, 
Bad Boy lacks real dramatic impact. 

Knock on Any Door (and other films 
like it) cannot be recommended as 
pleasant entertainment. It is a disheart- 
ening example of a failure of our soci- 
ety. We recommend it to our readers 
only because we believe them to be 
thinking young adults who can and will 
contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lems the film portrays. 
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Movie of the 
Month, 


Breall 
Movie - of - the - Month 
Seal for March 
is awarded to 
Knock on Any Door. 


John Derek, new film actor, faces veteran Humphrey Bogart in Knock on Any Door. - 


The Catalogues 


(Continued from page 20) 


infested with rats that nobody couldn't 
hardly live in it. So the town dads call 
in a fellow to rid out the rats, and it 
seems like this fellow claimed to be able 
to get them out, I mean the rats out, by 
playing music on his pipes and had 
made quite a rep for himself, being re- 
puted far and wide as the Pied Piper 
of Hamburg. Well, I don’t know as this 
has got much to do with what I'm going 
to say. But I was reminded of it, be- 
cause if you boys don’t dub me the 
Pied Piper of Conchartee (Laughter) 
when I get done outlining this proposi- 
tion I have worked out in the interests 
of this town, I'm going to be mighty 
disappointed, and uh— 


‘he point I am making is, I guess 
you all know that the plague of Monkey 
Ward (Laughter) catalogues has de- 
scended upon us oncé more again this 
year. Now anyone who read my edito- 
rial in last week’s Democrat will appre- 
ciate my attitude on this subject. 

“Men, year after year we are con- 
fronted with this situation of our farm- 
ers’ and fellow-citizens’ money being 
milked out of our trade territory. It 
seems to me like, as I look back on it 
now, we have been taking this tough 
situation laying down and thus far have 
not done anything about it. Oh, yes: we 
have tried to knock the mail order com- 
panies by making fun of thene and talk- 
ing about the shoddy goods they put 
out, and so on. But what effect does 
that have? Men, I think it was about 
time something actually was done to 
correct this situation of Kansas City and 
Chicago mail order firms taking this 
business right out from under our noses 
and—and uh-taking thousands of dol- 
lars out of our trade territory, and, and 
so forth. 

“Boys, there is nothing like a little 
gray matter applied to these situations. 
Someone has said, if I remember right 
it was Arthur Brisbane, who makes 
fifty thousand dollars a year, the highest- 
paid editorial writer in the world, has 
said, ‘It takes a combination of four G’s 
to put anything across: Gumption plus 
Grit plus Git-Up-And-Go!’” (Laughter 
and applause.) Well, there is this to be 
said: I think this scheme of mine has 
the Gumption. Now all we need is the 
Grit and Git-Up-and-Go to counteract 
a tough situation. 

“Just to be brief, my idea is to get 
hold of every one of these mail orde: 
catalogues that came in here last week 
and get them out of circulation. Abso- 
lutely destroy them. That is the one and 
only way we can manage to keep home- 
town money at home. 

“Now I see some of you looking 
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doubtful already, and you're probably 
going to ask me: ‘O.K., Swede; but 
how're you figuring to put this propo- 
sition through to final completion?’ 
Bovs, right there is where the Home 
Town Industry Jubilee Bonfire enters 
in! Which I thought would be a good 
name for this scheme. 

“Last Friday afternoon when I saw 
that truckload of mail order catalogues 
coming in, I says to myself, “R. W. E., 
that is just like a truckload of pests be- 
ing brought in to be turned loose on 
the community.’ And then I said to 
mvself, ‘If the State was able to almost 
rid this country of coyotes by paying a 
bounty for coyote pelts, why could not 
the merchants of this town work the 
same scheme and get rid of mail order 
catalogues?” Now the mail order firms 
claim that it costs them better than a 
dollar apiece to get those big cata- 
logues out. I don’t doubt it a bit, be- 
cause I know printing prices. 

“So what I want every merchant in 
town to do is to agree to pay one dollar 
in trade for each of these catalogues 
that is brought in to them. Don’t worry 
about whether the country people'll 
bring "em in. Just depend on me for 
that. By working fast, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but what we can clean 
up ever’ single one of the six hundred 
catalogues, which I understand was the 
number shipped in here, in two weeks’ 
time. We can’t take a day longer, be- 
cause ever’ day means just that much 
more money being drained out of our 
trade territory. And to keep from caus- 
ing any ill-will among the country folks, 
we end up on the deadline set for 
bringing in the catalogues by having a 
big Home Town Industry celebration 
with a big bonfire made out of the cata- 
logues. 

“Now all I want to know is, are you 
boys with me with the Grit and Get- 
Up-and-Go to put this proposition 
over?” 

R. W. E. Ledbetter sat down, and 
there was loud applause. Then there 
was a moment's silence until Harve 
Whipple said, “What about financing 
the proposition, Swede? A proposition 
like that would need some financing.” 
Two or three men who had been look- 
ing dubious nodded their héads and 
said, “Yeah, what about the finances, 
Swede?” 

“I'm glad you brought that question 
up, Harve!” the editor said, springing 
to his feet and pulling a folded sheet of 
paper out of his hip pocket. “Now 
about taking in the catalogues. Some 
merchants, of course, will get more, 
some less, depending on the number of 
customers he has. But with every busi- 
ness in town that stands to lose by mail 
order competition lined up on this—no 
reason why a single merchant should 
hold out—we'll have 20 businesses taking 





Why are they 
floating in the 
clouds ? 


@ They've just seen... and fried. . . the new 
Waterman’s Crusader for °49! And seriously, you'll 

feel just the same about this beautiful new pen. 

Look at the styling . . . the alternate silver 
colored bands on the golden cap . . . the slim, 
graceful clip . . . the slender tapered barrel. Then 

notice the exclusive features that mean wonderful 

writing .. . the hand-ground 14-kt. Gold Point 
... the One-Stroke Filler 
... the b-i-g ink capacity. 
It’s a real pen—for only = - 


Pencil to match, $8 


YOUNG WRITERS! 


Win cash prizes 
for your stories, 
poems, essays. 
Contest sponsored 
by Waterman's. 
For free rules 
write Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 

7 E. 12th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 





Vo other pen wniles kke a 


Waterman’s 


P.$. Ask your dealer for the new Waterman’s Ball Pointer 


—a grand companion to our re n 
Beautifully styled, choice of colors, and an ink 
cartridge that can be changed in split seconds! 
L. E. Waterman Co., New York ib & A 


r Waterman's. $] 
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catalogues in trade. This would make 
each take in around 30 catalogues, more 
or less, and $30 is not going to break 
anybody up. More especially $30 in 
trade, which you can figure as repre- 
senting between $15 and $20 actual 
outlay at wholesale. All this you can 
count on coming back tenfold with your 
increase in business when you get shed 
of the catalogues. 

“Now here I have a two-page adver- 


tising layout. Down the center runs a 
full explanation of the Home Town In- 
dustry Jubilee, explaining in big type 
the catalogue trade-in idea. All around 
this is space for twenty small ads. I 
want ever’ merchant that comes in on 
this deal to take one of these spaces. 
We'll run this, a double-page spread, 
in the Democrat. I contribute the idea 
free of charge, and the Democrat will 
take in catalogues on subscriptions or 








help serve the public 


In a distant news office, a man sits 
before an unusual kind of typewriter. 
As he taps out news flashes, similar 
machines in hundreds of radio sta- 
tions and newspaper offices record 
every word. These are teletype- 
writers, linked together by 600,000 
miles of special circuits. 


CLEARING THE WAY 


Teletypewriters help safeguard our airways, 
too. They pass along to pilots and dispatch- 
ers up-to-the-minute weather and traffic in- 
formation. The Civil Aeronautics Authority's 
private line networks alone total more than 
130,000 miles. They serve airway locations’ 


in about 575 cities. 


PICTURES BY WIRE 


Sending pictures over special 
wires is the job of telephoto- 
graph. It can flash photos of 
important events to news- 
papers from coast to coast. 
And the Air Force uses it to 
transmit weather maps to 
nearly a hundred widely 
separated air bases. 


America has the finest communications system in the world. It serves you 


and your family in many different ways. 


And the aim of your telephone 


company is to keep its cost low and make it even more useful to everyone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 





job printing work. Also, we'll want to 
run off 30 by 22 circulars, about a thou., 
sand, which I'll do at cost. So don't 
suspicion that I'm trying to make any 
big profit on this deal. 

“Now by all of us pulling together on 
this, we can put it across in fine shape, 
and the financing hadn’t ought to worry 
anybody.” 


Tue country people began arriving 
early. Their gray, mule-drawn wagons 
with extra plank seats laid across the 
weathered sideboards were lined with 
children. The young men came on 
horseback or in buggies with their 
sweethearts sitting alongside. Not many 
came in automobiles, but those who did 
rode in aged flivvers. The courthouse 
square, all but the block on Broadway 
that had been roped off, was black. 
fringed with parked cars. 

The Home Town Industry Jubilee 
promised to be a great success from the 
start. Pollack Brothers’ Bargain Bazaar 
had advertised that at straight-up noon 
they would throw away from the top of 
their building one hundred dollars in 
coins. Small boys scrabbling in the dust 
of Broadway picked up a large number 
of one-cent pieces, and some nickels 
and a few dimes were found. There 
was a rumor that a farmer had caught 
the coveted twenty-dollar gold piece as 
it fell through the air. 

All afternoon the sidewalks on all 
sides of the square were thickly packed 
with people. The De Molay Band was 
playing on the southwest corner of the 
Square. At two o'clock there was a hog- 
calling contest for the men and a roll- 
ing-pin throwing contest for the women. 
There was a sack race and a potato 
race and a calf-tying contest. 

At first the catalogues had come in 
so slowly that the merchants had sup- 
posed that the Home Town Industry 
Jubilee was going to be a flop. More 
than a week passed before they had 
accumulated enough even to start a 
bonfire, much less make a big one. 
Then, toward the last, the farmers be- 
gan bringing their catalogues in steadily, 
and the merchants thought they had 
the catalogues pretty well cleaned up 
before the final day. But they got al- 
most as many catalogues on the day of 
the celebration as they had in the two 
weeks before. 

When all the catalogues were brought 
together and counted late Saturday 
afternoon it was discovered that more 
than a thousand had been brought in. 
This puzzled everybody until Editor 
Ledbetter happened to think that there 
was nothing to prevent farmers who got 
their mail at post offices ten, twelve, or 
even twenty miles away, from bringing 
in catalogues, or to prevent farmers 
nearby from ranging that far to collect 
them. 
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At any rate, they had the catalogues 
there, a great sprawling mound of them 
dumped on one corner of the circus lots 
south of Standpipe Hill. 

After supper the crowd began gath- 
ering. R. W. E. Ledbetter struck a 
match and set it to the brush. As the 
flames crackled up, six members of the 
Lions Club worked hard, dousing the 
catalogues with coal oil and tossing 
them on the fire. A few Lions stood-by 
with long poles, poking up the slow- 
burning catalogues. Others held drip- 
ping gunny sacks, ready to flout any 
blazing patch of grass. 

The crowd had thinned out since 
afternoon. So many of the farmers had 
to get back to see after their stock be- 
fore dark, But there were several hun- 
dred people there, nearly all town 


’ dwellers, standing along the flaming 


ditch, their faces showing drawn and 
ghastly in the firelight. Only the bustling 
Lions seemed to have much enthusiasm. 
No one seemed happy to see all the 
mail order catalogues destroyed. 

Monday morning, before opening for 
business, Postmaster Shannon noticed 
that the stamp window needed some 
postal cards. He went over to the re- 
serve stock in the big safe and took out 
four stacks, adding one hundred postal 
cards to the stamp-window store. He 
did not think anything about it. That 
noon, when the others had gone to din- 
ner, Elvira Draper sold the last postal 
card at the stamp-window. She got up 
and added one hundred more from the 
reserve stock. 

Slemmons came in off his route ear- 
lier in the afternoon than the other 
carriers. He had hard-surfaced roads all 
the way on Route Four. He walked in 
the back door, set his beveled tin stamp- 
box down on his desk, and hung up his 
big leather mail pouch. Pretty soon he 
came up to check in his money orders 
and to replenish his stamp supplies. 
“Give me fifty ‘postal cards,” he said, 
reading off the list of stamps he needed. 

“Give you fifty?” Gladys Ferguson 
said in surprise. 

“Yeah, fifty,” Slemmons said in a 
surly voice. “Sold ever’ one I had and 
could've sold fifty more if I'd had ’em.” 

“Shucks, I'll have to add some more 
then,” Gladys said. “We certainly have 
a having a run on postal cards to- 
day. 

Postmaster Shannon overheard, and 
he said, “No, there should be plenty of 
postal cards there. I added a hundred 
this morning. Maybe some have slipped 
down back of the drawer there.” 

Gladys Ferguson, bringing up tour 
fresh packets from the reserve in the 
safe, said, “No, I guess not, Mr. Shan- 
non. People have been running in here 
to buy postal cards all day. I'll bet I’ve 
sold a hundred myself.” 

Slemmons, the R. F. D. carrier, 


standing there with his thick, quid- 
lumped face looking very glum, said, 
“Why, don’t you all know what's going 
on? You’d ought to know what that 
derned Editor Ledbetter would do. Him 
and his bright ideas has just doubled 
the work for all of us. Just go back 
there and see how many postal cards I 
picked up on my route today.” 

At that moment Elvira Draper called 
out from the letter drop bin, “Well, I 
wisht you'd lookie here. This letter drop 
is stuffed!” 

One by one the other R. F. D. car- 
riers came in bearing thick handfuls of 
outgoing mail. 


Gladys and Elvira had to work hard 
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to get all the letters and postal cards 
cancelled in time to catch the 5:45. 
They did not have time to read all the 
postal cards, but all they read said 
about the same thing. There were also 
a great many first-class letters enclosed 
in the brown, print-addressed envelopes 
of the mail order companies. Postmaster 
Shannon and his clerks never knew 
what the letters said, but they guessed 
that these, too, were scrawled: 

“Gentlemen: Would you all please 
send us another copy of your big Fall- 
and-Winter catalogue right away, as we 
want to order some things from you, 
and our other catalogue was made away 
with.” 








7 body _— fuell 


Fatty foods, like Nucoa and mayon- 
naise, are absorbed more slowly than 
proteins or carbohydrates. There- 
fore, they provide the long-lasting 
energy that active people must have. 
What’s more, per unit of weight, fat 
has a higher energy value than any 
other food. So—your liking for Nucoa 
is a good thing. Your body should 
have generous amounts of this type 
of food. And every delicious pound 
of Nucoa contains not less than 
15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin’ A, 


**mUCOA’* REG. U. B. PAT. OFF. 





Book on Fishing- 


Every fisherman needs S 
“Fishing — What Tackle and 

When’’— 76 pages of fishing hints, fish 
pictures, South Bend tackle. Write today! 


New, semi- 
weedless, high- 

floating surface bait. Fish-tempting 
action. 6 finishes. Length 3”’. 

Weight 5/8 oz. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 877 HIGH ST., SOUTH BEND 23, IND. 


A NAME 
JOUTH ail FAMOUS IN 
FISHING 


SENIORS stor, sicrmetes 
tiful and cate Une at eden, 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Mem Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
Lass Pant and Rings, 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 


— —* Reasonable prices 
saben. Write a4 e. 
Metal Rochester, W. 











ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


ry Classmates the best line 
oe "o ADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
yon SS ere Monthly Bulletins, 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT. CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
235-N. Pittsburgh 30. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Eehalncti 








accept stamp advertisements 
only from po and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “‘apprevals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, ° 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “‘ap- 
proval” stamps you must pey for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the ” oes stamps return 
them promptly, being care to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


2) FREE OFFER 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giont Triangle, also mam- 
moth and midget stamps, 
total value $2.00, ALL FREE 





Stomp Catalogues. 
ODD STAMPS 
REDLAN 
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NEW ISSUES 


HE 3¢ Washington and Lee com- 

memorative shown below will be 
placed on sale for the first time at Lex- 
ington, Va., on April 12, 1949. 

In 1798 General George Washington 
received $50,000 from Virginia for his 
Revolutionary War service. He gave 
the money to Liberty Hall Academy 
at Lexington, Va. He said it was 
“among the warmest wishes” of his 
heart to help U. S. schools grow. 

In appreciation, school officials hon- 
ored him by renaming the academy 
Washington College. A statue of Gen- 
eral Washington was placed on top of 
the original building of the college. 

During the War Between the States, 
or Civil War, Union soldiers wanted to 
burn Washington College. Lexington 
women stopped them. They pointed to 
the, statue. 

“Would you burn the Father of our 
Country?” they asked. 

The college was spared. 

After the war, General Robert» E. 
Lee of the Confederate Army was of- 
fered a high-paying job. He turned it 
down. He said his goal in life was to 
help U. S. schools develop. Washington 
College asked him to be its. president. 

“My dream is realized,” he said: “I 
shall devote my life helping to educate 
the youth of my country.” 

He served as president of the college 
from 1865 to 1870. In 1871 it was re- 
named Washington and Lee University. 

The Post Office Department also has 
announced that a 3¢ commemorative 
honoring Puerto Rico’s first elected gov- 
ernor will be placed on sale at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on April 27, 1949. 
The governor is Luis Mufioz Marin. 

For first day cancellations of the 
Washington and Lee stamp send self- 
addressed envelopes to Postmaster, Lex- 
ington, Va. For first day cancellations 
of the Mufoz Marin stamp, send self- 
addressed envelopes to Postmaster, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Be sure to send a 
money order or postal note to cover 
the cost of the stamps. 
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“UNITED STATES POSTAGE “i 
The Washington and Lee commemorative. 





Squelched 


The afternoon tea was a brilliant af- 
fair thought the hostess as she made 
the rounds checking on the wants of 
her guests. Then she spotted the guest 
of honor seated in a chair far removed 
from the other guests. “Are you enjoy- 
ing yourself?” asked the concerned 
lady. 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman) “but 
that’s all I'm enjoying.” 

Quote 
True 

Radio comedian Bob Hawk recently 
asked a feminine contestant to define 
the word matrimony. Replied the girl: 
“It’s one of the United States.” 

STAMPS 


500 FOR ONLY 10c 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 
TO 25¢ EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 








ONLY U. 8. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
Porto Rico Airmail (Only U. 8S. Colonial 
Triangle issued), also Cook Islands, Indo- 
China, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘‘Slave” 
Philippine Issue, Turkish Harem 
Damascus, Elephant Land, Miss 
‘Africa’’, Cambodia, Pirate 
Island, Ship, etc., ALL FREE 
with approvals for 3c postage 


BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, D.C. 


WOW!s10°° Worth Of Fun lOc! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding —— Hwee and others from the world over; 
stamps wo: each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


MEeeToun STAMP CO., Dept, 12 Jamestown, N.Y. 








HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


Romania School Issue of five mint 
ONLY Ic stamps portraying Student Reciting 
Weaving Class, Young Machinis 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours fot 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 


Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 








FREE Surprise package of Stamps, 12 different coun- 
tries. | Waterm Detector, {| Perforation 
Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, | Aporoval sheet for 
Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval Applicants 
sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 Park 
Ave., Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Inecludes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—including big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
Toronto, Canada. 


30 } BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
Louls MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Po. 


200 Different Stamps °*" 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 
cme worth up to 15c each! 3 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13, N.H. 

Irish Commemora- 


FRE tive Collection, In- § 


cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3¢! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 


FREE—lilustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 
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Served Him Right 


Those long skirts that the girls are 
wearing are fooling some of the camera 
boys. Charles Banks, Boston Post pho- 
tographer, stalked one recently for two 
blocks before he discovered that his 
prey was a Superior Court judge wear- 
ing his judicial robes. 

Popular Photography 


A group of reporters was swapping 
yarns in the editor’s office early in °44. 
The talk drifted to Thanksgiving Day, 
culminating in an argument as to the 
date on which it had fallen the previous 
vear. The editor couldn’t find a °43 
calendar in his own office, so he called 
to a copy boy who happened to pass 
the door. 

“Boy,” he ordered, “go over to Car- 
ter's office and find out from his calen- 
dar what date Thanksgiving fell on last 
vear. It was the last Thursday in No- 
vember.” 

The copy boy followed instructions 
and presently was back again, standing 
in the editor’s doorway. 

“Well?” said the editor. 

“I looked at his calendar,” said the 
boy, “but there wasn’t any last Thurs- 
day in November. November ended on 


Tuesday.” 
Edgar Hare, Jr. 


Good Question 


Mrs. Jones: “I sent my little boy for 
two pounds of plums. You only sent me 
a pound and a half.” 

Grocer: “Madam, my scales are right. 


But have you weighed your little boy?” 
Canadian High News 


Fair Question 


“Could you,” the specialist asked, 
“pay for an operation, if I found one 
necessary?” 

“Would you,” countered the patient, 
“find one necessary, if I couldn’t pay 
for it?” 

McCall Spirit 


Ed Nofziger in The Saturday Evening Post 
“How do you ever get yours to assume 
that wild, frowzy, devil-may-care look?” 


Potent Pop 


Two moonshiners from the mountains 
were taking their first train trip. They 
had heard of soda pop, but had never 
tasted any, so when the vendor came 
through the car they each bought a 
bottle. 

The first moonshiner wiped the 
mouth of the bottle with his hands and 
took a long drink—just as the train en- 
tered a tunnel. 

“How d’you like it, Jed?” asked his 
companion in the darkness. 

“Don't touch the stuff,” Jed retorted, 
“T've been struck blind.” 


Central News 


Fable 


A British bulldog and a Russian wolf- 
hound were ambling down Regent 
Street together. 5 

“This country is 
nerves,” admitted the bull. No decent 
meat for the past six years! And it’s so 
long since I’ve seen a good bone that I 
don’t remember what they look like.” 

“Humph,” scoffed the wolfhound, 
“you should see how it is in Moscow. 
Meat six times a day. Fine bones piled 
up at every corner. And champagne 
with which to wash them down.” 

“If things are so hotsy-totsy in Mos- 
cow,” grumbled the bull, “what are you 
doing here in London?” - 

“Well,” sighed the Russian wolf- 
hound, “a fellow likes to bark once in 
a while, too!” 


Saturday Review of Literature 


High School Boy’s Lament 


I have a car. 

It never skids. 

It never breaks down., 

It never gets a puncture. 

It never falters on steep grades. 

It never gets in a collision or acci- 
dent. 

I wish I could start it. 


The Interlude 


Are You Kidding? 


“Now,” said the teacher, “watch the 
board while I run through it again!” 


Money Speaks Louder Than Spaak 


Premier-Spaak’s car broke down re- 
cently when he was hurrying to a 
Socialist meeting to make a speech. So 
he stopped a taxi and began bargain- 
ing with the driver to take him there 
and pick him up after the meeting. The 
driver, not recognizing the Premier, 
said, “Impossible. I want to go home 
to hear Spaak on the radio.” 

The Premier was so pleased with this 
display of interest that he handed the 
man a large tip. The man took the bill, 
pondered a moment then said, “Oh, 
well, never mind Spaak. When do you 


want me to pick you up?” 
New York Times 





Mr. Peanut 
ANNOUNCES 


the WINNERS 


OF THE PLANTERS 


LIMERICK CONTEST 


CONGRATULATIONS 





getting on my 











FIRST PRIZE $25.00 
VIRGINIA BROOME, 16 


1303 South Tryon Street, 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina 


SECOND PRIZE $15.00 
JOAN STRADER, 17 


418-9th Avenue, $%., Aberdeen, South Dakota 


THIRD PRIZE $10.00 (tie) 
LARRY KIER, 15 


294 Raymond Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


JUDITH LEE SABLE, 13 


1529 East Johnson Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


FOURTH PRIZE 
15 prizes of $1.00 each 


FIORA MACHNIER, 16, 
405 W. 4th Street, Loveland, Colorado 


BARBARA DEAN, 10, 
6401 Offlitt Road, Chevy Chose, Moryland 
JEANNETTE PFEIFFER, 13, 
RFD # 1, Rockville, Connecticut 


DEBORAH GOLDBERG, 16, 
583 East 91 Street, Brooklyn 12, New York 


AUTUMN HAYES, 12, 
1176 Monroe Street, Eugene, Oregon 
DON WYLIE, 15, 
9815 Berwick, Rosedale Gordens, Plymouth, Mich. 
CAROLYN JOAN WELSH, 13, 
827 Market Street, Williamsport, Pa. 
ROBERT A. YERKES, 16, 


Maple Avenue, Davisville, Pa. 


DON DILTZ, 15, 
800 Marion Avenue, Mattoon, Iilinois 
TERRY HUMPHREY, 12, 

9036 Loyal Avenue, Seattle 7, Washington 
AUDREY ANDERSON, 14, 
Route One, Bla'ne, Washington 
OLIVER W. MEEKER, 12, 

332 N. Avenue 57, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

GERALDINE MacDONALD, 16, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada 
PATRICIA LAING, 16, 

37 Linwood Road, New Rochelle, New York 


LORRAINE LINTON, 11, 
283 Garson Avenue, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


x kk * 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes Barre Pennsylvania 





“KODAK” IS A TRADE-MARK 


The '49 N 
Schoo! Photographic 
Awards, with prizes 
totalling $3,500, Opened 


on February Ist. To enter 
your favorite 


get the det 
School ¢a 


your Kodak 
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mera club, or 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice Président 
of Scholastic Magazines, Chairman 


Dr. Hobert M. Corning, Supt. of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
@ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


“At Your Service” (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 


High earnings in recent years have 
made possible the largest retail sales in 
our history. Although the large majority 
of retail stores in our country are inde- 
pendently owned, chain stores are doing 
an increasing proportion of the business. 
Elimination of the middleman through 
large scale purchases accounts, in part, 
for the favorable competitive position 
of the chains. The retailing trend is 
away from the little toward the large. 
This is evident in department store 
sales, which include stores operated by 
mail order houses. The cooperative 
store has also entered the retail picture. 
Large cooperatives are now supplying 
their members with products from co-op 
owned factories. 

All retailers are assisted by adver- 
tising which helps to sell products an@ 
services. Market research by poll-takers 
are also employed to analyze and pro- 
mote sales. Laws which prohibit price 
cutting below a point fixed by the man- 
ufacturer have stirred controversy but 
have been sustained by the courts. 

Although the cost of distribution is 
estimated as taking 59 cents out of 
every dollar spent on goods, it is not 
entirely the fault of the distributors. 
Consumer demands for smaller quanti- 
ties have replaced grandpa’s flour pur- 
chases by the barrel. This adds to the 
cost of distribution as do requirements 
that many brands be stocked, credit 
offered, and deliveries made. Economies 
are possible in our distribution system, 
but on it rests the responsibility for 
turning purchasing power into consumer 
demand. 


Aim 

To have students understand the im- 
portant role of the retailer in our system 
of distribution. 
Assignment 

List the five major types of retailers 


and explain the advantages and disad- 
vantages (if any) of each type. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Discuss the connection between 
retail sales and family income. 

2. What part does advertising play 
in stimulating retail sales? Has it influ- 
enced your purchases? Give examples. 

8. What factors influence you when 
you have a choice of making a purchase 
in a neighborhood store or a depart- 
ment store? 

4. How does the cost of distribution 
affect the price of anything you buy? 
What can be done to reduce the cost 
of distribution? 


Activities 

1. Make a cartoon or diagram called 
“Distribution Road.” 

2. Draw up a list of retail stores at 
which your family shops during a one 
year period. 

8. Interview your parents. Find out 
whether they prefer to shop in chain 
stores, independents, or department 
stores. What are their reasons? (Assume 
that the article to be purchased is ob- 
tainable in all three types.) 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Feb. 16 
issue, p. 3-T. 


The Country Store (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


The country store stocks a wide 
range of goods, including hardware, 
comic post-cards, soft drinks, ice cream, 
groceries, work clothes, meats. It is a 
center of activity, especially at mail 
time. During the summer, in resort 
areas, the country store owner does a 
larger business in a greater variety of 
merchandise. Over the last hundred 
years, the number of country stores has 


decreased. The ease with which good- 
sized towns can be reached by automo- 
bile threatens the very existence of the 
country store. 


Activities 

1. Draw a cartoon of a country store. 

2. Report on your experiences in a 
country store. 

3. Write a one act play in which the 
scene is a country store. (No murders, 
please.) 


There’s More Than Luck in Lucky 
Boy (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


“Lucky Boy” is the name of a large, 
independently. owned supermarket in 
White Plains, New York. It is a town 
of 46,000 which draws its trade from 
its own citizens and from neighboring 
communities. About 50 employees in- 
clude clerks, cashiers, delivery men, 
managers for each department—meat, 
fruit and vegetables, dairy, groceries, 
and household furnishings, buyers, and 
a porter. They are unionized and aver- 
age $75 a week for a 5 day week. It is 
evident that there is more than luck in 
the success of running Lucky Boy, be- 
cause its over $1 million of gross sales re- 
quires careful purchasing of perishables 
and other merchandise and ability 
meet the competition of chains. Luck} 
Boy’s owner started at the bottom an 
has risen in typical American fashion. 


Aim 


To have pupils understand the prob- 
lems of running an independent store. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it important to know some- 
thing about the community in which 
Lucky Boy is located? 

2. What kind of merchandise is sold 
in Lucky Boy? Are there any stores 
comparable to Lucky Boy in our com- 
munity? Where? 

3. To what do you attribute the suc- 
cess of Lucky Boy? 
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that the article to be purchased is ob- 
tainable in all three types.) 
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The Country Store (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


The country store stocks a wide 
range of goods, including hardware, 
comic post-cards, soft drinks, ice cream, 
groceries, work clothes, meats. It is a 
center cf activity, especially at mail 
time. During the summer, in resort 
areas, the country store owner does a 
larger business in a greater variety of 
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decreased. The ease with which good- 
sized towns can be reached by automo- 
bile threatens the very existence of the 
country store. 


Activities 

1. Draw a cartoon of a country store. 

2. Report on your experiences in a 
country store. 

3. Write a one act play in which the 
scene is a country store. (No murders, 
please. ) 


There’s More Than Luck in Lucky 
Boy (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


“Lucky Boy” is the name of a large, 
independently. owned supermarket in 
White Plains, New York. It is a town 
of 46,000 which draws its trade from 
its own citizens and from neighboring 
communities. About 50 employees in- 
clude clerks, cashiers, delivery men, 
managers for each department—meat, 
fruit and vegetables, dairy, groceries, 
and household furnishings, buyers, and 
a porter. They are unionized and aver- 
age $75 a week for a 5 day week. It is 
evident that there is more than luck in 
the success of running Lucky Boy, be- 
cause its over $1 million of gross sales re- 
quires careful purchasing of perishables 
and other merchandise and ability to 
meet the competition of chains. Lucky 
Boy’s owner started at the bottom and 
has risen in typical American fashion. 


Aim 


To have pupils understand the prob- 
lems of running an independent store. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it important to know some- 
thing about the community in which 
Lucky Boy is located? 

2. What kind of merchandise is sold 
in Lucky Boy? Are there any stores 
comparable to Lucky Boy in our com- 
munity? Where? 

8. To what do you attribute the suc- 
cess of Lucky Boy? 
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Activity 

Make a list of questions that you 
would ask if you were interviewing an 
independent retailer in your commu- 
nity. Have a committee decide upon 
the most appropriate questions, with a 
particular retailer in mind. Send a com- 
mittee of two to interview the business 
man. Report to the class. 


“Life’’ of a Salesman (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 

Three students who clerk in grocery 
stores discuss the qualifications of a 
salesman. Ability to get along well with 
people, ability to concentrate in noisy 
surroundings, speed and accuracy in 
arithmetic, courtesy, and planning are 
qualities of a grocery clerk and most 
other salesmen. Wages of grocery clerks 
vary considerably, and some managers 
of large chain stores may receive as 
high as $10,000 a year in wages and 
bonuses. Clerks who plan to own their 
own store should be aware of the capi- 
tal required, expenses, and difficulty of 
competing with chains. Many indepen- 
dents band together to secure benefits 
of large scale buying. 


Aim 
To discuss salesmanship as a possible 
vocation. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Let’s go around the room and 
name something which you would like 
to sell as a salesman. (Everything from 
hairpins to tractors.) 

2. What can you learn in school that 
will help you to be a successful sales- 
man? 


My Country Store (p. 9) 
Activity 

Many high-school students either live 
in a community where there’s a coun- 
try store or spend at least part of their 
summer in such a community. Ask them 
to write a familiar essay about their 
country store. The essay should include 
a description of the store itself, the 
colorful personalities one meets there, 
the unexpected things that happen. 


The Catalogues (p. 19) 
Aim 

To teach your students something 
about practical psychology and con- 


sumer tastes by using this story as a 
study in human behavior. 


Motivation 

What do you understand by the 
proverb, “You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink”? 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


March 23, 1949 


Foreign Article: Newfoundland Joins 
Canada as Tenth Province (third in 
British Commonwealth series). History 
Behind the News: The Role of the Fili- 
buster in Senate History (by Dr. Com- 
mager), Also: National article. 

Great Issues: The Family. 

Short Story: Like Son, by James L. 
Summers. 


March 30, 1949 
No issue this week—Spring recess. 


April 6, 1949 
National Article: President Truman’s 
“Point Four.” New-Style Good Neigh- 
bor (Rockefeller enterprises in Latin 
America). Foreign Article: “Inside” So- 
viet Russia. Transportation series: Trans- 
portation and Government. 





Topics for Discussion 


Account for the attraction these mail 
order catalogues have for the people of 
Conchartee County. Is “Swede” Led- 
better typical of the small-town news- 
paper editor? Describe his scheme for 
getting rid of the catalogues. How does 
Ledbetter succeed in winning over the 
Lions Club? Do you think his own mo- 
tives are completely unselfish? Why or 
why not? Explain the mystery of the 
thousand catalogues. (Conchartee Coun- 


ty, you'll remember, received only six . 


hundred!) What does the final incident 
of the postal cards prove? 

Notice the author’s skill at thumb- 
nail characterization. How does he de- 
scribe “Fivefinger” Earp, Wilbur S. 
Winston, and “Swede” Ledbetter? Men- 
tion several devices used by the author 
to create “local color.” Explain the 
terms, think tank, get shut, straight-up 
noon, foreign concerns. Does George 
Milburn’s subject and style of writing 
recall any other author you know? How? 


Activities 


1. Have your pupils read and report 
on one of the following books: William 
Allen White’s Autobiography, Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street. How does Sinclair 
Lewis’ approach to small-town life dif- 
fer from George Milburn’s? 

2. Ask a group of your students to 
interview the editor of their home-town 
newspaper and write up the interview 
for the school paper. 

3. Have your pupils write a humor- 
ous story about an attempt on the part 


of big-city publicity men to high-pres- 
sure the people of a small community, 


Your Devoted Friend (p. 21) 
Aim 


To give your students practice in 
evaluating and writing friendly letters. 


Assignment 
Read, or review, the chapter on let- 


ter-writing in your English text. 


Motivation 


How many promising friendships have 
you allowed to languish, with the ex- 
cuse, “We lost touch when he (or she) 
moved away”? 


Topics for Discussion 


Briefly summarize the main points of 
Miss Wagner’s article. Now think back 
over a couple of the friendly letters you 
have written recently and try to be 
honest with yourself. In what points 
mentioned by the author were you 
especially deficient? Who is the best 
letter writer among your friends? Why 
are his (her) letters always so much 
more enjoyable than those you receive 
from other friends? Does your answe1 
provide clues to what you might do to 
make your own letters more interesting? 


Activity 

Have your pupils build a group of 
friendly letters around some of the fol- 
lowing topics: the trials of serving on a 
high-school dance committee, the cor- 
ner drugstore around 3:00 P.M., the 
hardest-fought basketball game of the 
season, a recent book they’ve read or a 
new movie they’ve seen, a weekend 
trip. Read and discuss a group of these 
letters in class. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 17) 
I. “At Your Service”: a-2; b-3; c-3; d-2; 
e-4; f-3; g-2; h-1; i-2; j-4; k-3. 
II. Lucky Boy: 1-C; 2-N; 3-N; 4-N; 5-¢ 
6-C; 7-N; 8-C; 9-N; 10-N; 11-C; 12-N. 
III. Country Store: a-3; b-1; c-2. 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 18) 

I. The Catalogues: l-a, 2-a, 3-b, 4-b, 
5-a, 6-c. 

II. Your Devoted Friend: The best an- 
swers are 2 and 8. 

Words to the Wise: 1-alter for altar, 
2-role for roll, 3-foreword for forward, 4- 
residence for residents, 5-wringer for ring- 
er, 6-fare for fair, 7-gait for gate, 8-vein 
for vain, 9-veil for vale, 10-soul for sole, 
ll-aisles for isles, 12-canvas for canvass, 
13-stationery for stationary. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


April 13 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Eclipse of the Rising Sun, R. Hart (Head- 
line Series No. 56, ’46), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St., 
N. Y. 16. 25 cents. Occupation of Japan, L. K. Rosinger 
(47), Foreign Policy Assn., 25 cents. Report on Japan, 
A. Crofts (Journeys Behind the News, Vol. 9, No. 22, ’47), 
Social Science Foundation, Univ. of Denver, Denver 10. 
10 cents. What Is Happening Inside Japan ('47), News- 
week Club and Educational Bureau, 152 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
18. Free. ABCs of Modern Japan (IPR pamphlet No. 20, 
46). Am. Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54 St., 
N. Y. 22. 25 cents. Results of the Allied Occupation of Ja- 
pan, E. M. Martin (U. S. pamphlet No. 4, ’47), Am. Coun- 
cil Institute of Pacific Relations. 53 cents. Occupation of 
Japan, L. K. Rosinger (Rep. Vol. 23, No. 5), Foreign Policy 
Assoc, 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Re-control,” Newsweek, Dec. 27, 48. “Ja- 
pan's Communists Lose a_Battle,” D. Berrigan, Saturday 
Evening Post, Jan. 8, ’49. “Birth of the New Japan,” S. Kita- 
zawa, Education, Nov. ’48. “MacArthur Fact and Legend,” 
United States News, Apr. 16, ’48. “Trial Balance in Japan,” 
W. I. Ladejinsky, Foreign Affairs, Oct. ’48. “Japan’s Five- 
Year-Plan,” S. Tsuru, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
Apr. 14, °48. “Should We Rebuild Japan?” Y. Granada, 
Nation, Aug. 14, *48. “Defeat and Democracy in Japan,” 
Y. Takagi, Foreign Affairs, July, ’48. “General MacArthur,” 
G. Creel, Collier’s, May 15, ’48. “Reconstruction of Japan,” 
United States News, April 23, ’48. 

BOOKS: Year of the Wild Boar, Helen Mears (Lippin- 
cott 42) $2.75. History of Japan, K. S. LaTourette (Mac- 
millan 47) $4. Japan, Past and Present, E. O. Reischauer 
(Knopf °46) $2. Star-Spangled Mikado, F. R. Kelley and 
C. Ryan (McBride ’47) $3.50. Chiyo’s Return, Chiyono 
Kivooda (Doubleday ’35) $2. Japan Rides the Tiger, W. 
Price (Day *42) $2.50. Government by Assassination, H. 
Byas (Simon & Schuster *44) $3.75. MacArthur’s Japan, 
Russell Brines (Lippincott ’48) $3.50. Outline History of 
Japan, Herbert H. Gowen (Appleton-Century ’39) $4. 

FILMS: Precious Land, 10 minutes, rent. Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 (or nearest branch of- 
fice). Life and work on typical Japanese farm, stressing in- 
tensive agricultural operations. Report on Japan, 19 min- 
utes, apply RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. 20. (This Is America series.) A review of the prob- 
lems in reorientation of the Japanese into democratic think- 
ing. 

RECORDINGS: The People of Japan, 14 minutes, F-163, 
33 1/3 rpm, free loan. Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Speak- 
er—the Honorable Joseph C. Grew. 


Community Forests 


April 13 in World Week 


Reference material can be obtained from U. S. Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Conservation . . . Keeping Memory Green,” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, May ’48. , 


FILMS: New Dawn in an Ancient Forest, 30 min., sale 
or rent, Dept. of Visual Instruction, University Extension, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4,.Calif. (cooperative forestry 
conservation project by boys of Santa Cruz High School). 
Forests and Conservation, 10 min., b&w or color, sale, Coro- 
net Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 

FILMSTRIPS: Community Forests, a Local Asset, 78 
frames, sale, No. 604 produced for U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, available from Photo Lab, 3825 Georgia Ave., N.W., 
Washington 11, D. C. Arbor Day, 40 frames, color, sale, 
Popular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual Div., 353 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 

RECORDINGS: The Saga of the Forest, 15 min., loan, 
No. A-107a, Federal Radio Education Commission, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Guianas 


April 13 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Surinam, a Geographic Study, by J. W. 
Nystrom (free), 1944, Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. British Guiana (ID-662), 
1946, (free), British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Guiana, in Story and Pictures, by 
L. Donaldson, (picture geography), 1944 (50¢), Whitman. 

ARTICLES: “Color Glows in the Guianas, French and 
Dutch,” by Nicol Smith, and “Surinam Subjects of Queen 
Wilhelmina”; National Georgraphic Magazine, April, 1943. 

BOOKS: Jungle Journey, by J. McE. Waldeck, $2.50. 
(Viking, 1946). Netherlands America; The Dutch Terri- 
tories in the West, by P. H. Hiss, $3.50 (Duell, 1944). 

FILMS: British Guiana; produced by MGM, a Fitzpat- 
rick Travelog; distributed by Teaching Film Custodians, 23 
W. 48rd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y.; 10 minutes, rental. New Neth- 
erlands in America—Dutch West Indies; distributed by 
American Film Registry, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4; 
10 minutes, rent. 


Straight Thinking 


In Practical English 


The following references are useful in connection with 
the weekly feature “Learn to Think—Straight” and with the 
editorial series on the “Marks of Maturity” running cur- 
rently in Practical English. 

BOOKS: Do Your Own Thinking, by C. H. Scherf. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
New York. Mits, Wits, and Logic, by Lillian R. Lieber. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 


Better Buymanship 


Currently in Practical English 


The U. S. Inspected Foods Educational Service offers 
free monthly recipes to help you select the best grade of 
canned goods for a particular purpose. Write the U.S. In- 
spected Foods Education Service, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22. 





Off the Press 


What's Doing in 1949. A Guide to the 
Events of the Year Ahead, by M. B. 
Schnapper. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. 105 pp., $2 
(cloth); $1 (paper). 


It is not too late to plan ahead with 
this handy date book. Two-thirds of the 
book consists of a chronological listing 
of events and memorable days. The lat- 
ter section contains alphabetical listings 
of special days, weeks, and months. 
There is also a chapter on events rang- 
ing from dog shows to musical concerts 
and festivals. Assembly planners will 
welcome this new almanac and editions 
to come. 


The Immigration Problem, compiled 
by Clarence A. Peters. The Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 19, No. 7, H. W. 
Wilson Co., N. Y. 254 pp., $1.25. 


Here is another key to current con- 
troversy which opens many doors. By 
following the sound practice of includ- 
ing excerpts from articles, pamphlets, 
and books, The Reference Shelf affords 
the researcher an opportunity of sam- 
pling a wide range of materials on the 
problem of revising our immigration 
policy. All sides of the controversy are 
represented from Merwin K. Hart’s fear 
that a “horde of immigrants” may “cor- 
rupt” our institutions to the sympa- 
thetic analysis of Maurice R. Davie’s 
Refugees Become Americans. The leg- 
islative battle, the immigrant in Amer- 
ica, and Europe’s displaced persons are 
the chief areas of discussion. 

Secondary school students should be 
familiar with the Reference Shelf vol- 
umes as an important aid to classroom 
work and discussion. There 1s a de- 
tailed bibliography for those who wish 
to pursue the subject further. 


A Forward Step. The Improvement of 
Teaching Through the Stimulation of 
Teacher Growth. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin No. 7. Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 121 pp., 
50¢. 


Too often well-intentioned curricu- 
lum bulletins become so bogged down 
in theory that classroom teachers will 
walk an extra block to avoid them. 
Happily, this bulletin will save elemen- 
tary school teachers many extra steps 
as they move toward modifying tradi- 
tional methods by the activity ap- 
proach. There are abundant examples, 
at various grade levels, of actual class- 
room experiences in which children are 
stimulated to participate in units as va- 


ried as a study of the post office, Ger- 
many, the Middle Ages, and birds. 
There are chapters which will aid 
the teacher who is already using the 
new approach, aids to administrators 
who must inform the community on it, 
and some suggestions for supervisors on 
gaining the confidence of wary teachers. 


The Swiss Without Halos, by J. Chris- 
topher Herold. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y. 271 pp., $3.75. 


A land in which there are three offi- 
cial languages, but where most people 
speak dialects; where initiative and 
referendum are practiced, but women 
do not have the right to vote; where 
neutrality has been maintained even 
when its people fought as mercenaries, 
contains enough paradoxes to attract 
any inquiring scholar. The author 
brings to the job of unravelling Swiss 
mythology the advantages of an up- 
bringing and education in Switzerland, 
although not a native of the land. 

Readers who are looking for clues to 
world federation in the strange amal- 
gam of Swiss unity may be disappoint- 
ed. But if you are interested in an 
intelligible analysis of Swiss politics, re- 
ligion, trade, international relations, 
and culture, you have it here. Although 
Mr. Herald’s keen wit is brought into 
play frequently in these pages, his 
book is far from light reading. 


The Law and You, by Max Radin. New 
American Library, N. Y. 190 pp., 
35¢ (soft covers). 


The law has become so specialized 
that few laymen would hesitate to give 
an opinion on what might seem to be 
a common sense matter. Although Dr. 
Radin’s book will not permit you to 
step before the bar, it will give you a 
clearer insight into why the law is what 
it is and how it has been applied in 
some important cases. Almost all phases 
of the law of interest to laymen are in- 
cluded in chapters which discuss par- 
ents and children, husbands and wives, 
legal procedures, common law, equity, 
labor law, administrative law, and the 
Constitution. 


On Being an Author, by Vera Brittain. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 218 pp., $3.50. 


Most people who would like to con- 
tribute to magazines or write a full- 
length book find it a chore to wade 
through textbooks on how to write. 
That there is ample guidance for 
would-be writers is documented in the 
bibliography appended to this person- 


alized account of an author's experi. 
ences on the road to success. 

Miss Brittain’s novels, biographies, 
and poetry are better known in Eng. 
land than they are here. But her sage 
advice on the care which goes into the 
acceptable manuscript, the problems of 
marketing the finished work, and the 
rewards, if any, will be valuable to the 
young writer who has received his first 
rejection slips. 

Although most references are to the 
English book and magazine market, the 
ably written notes by George Savage, 
Associate Professor of English at the 
University of Washington, point the 
work to the American scene whenever 
English experience is markedly differ. 
ent from the American. 


Gold Rush Album, edited by Joseph 
Henry Jackson. Scribner’s, N. Y. 239 
pp., $10. 


California’s ten million people may 
feel that these times are mild indeed 
compared with Gold Rush davs. At the 
end of 1848 California held some 20,000 
persons, not counting Indians. At the 
end of 1849 the population was close 
to 100,000. By the latter part of 1852 
it was about 225,000. The excitement 
which attended this rapid growth of 
the State is captured in many of the 
352 black and white drawings and pic- 
tures. The accompanying text does not 
spare adjectives in an effort to keep up 
with brawling claim-jumpers, hazards 
of the Cape Horn route, and the rolling 
hills of San Francisco. The volume is a 
worthwhile contribution to the three 
centennial anniversaries—1948, 1949, 
1950—celebrating the Discovery, the 
Rush, and Statehood. 


The People Know Best: The Ballots vs 
the Polls, by Morris L. Ernst and Da- 
vid Loth. Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 169 
pp., $2.50. 


The authors have a favorite pollster 
He is Harry S. Truman, to whom they 
have dedicated this study of public 
opinion. It might seem that flaying the 
press and radio so,soon after they have 
digested their crow dinners is akin to 
beating a dead horse. But Messrs. Ernst 
and Loth believe that “Already the pon 
tifical tone is back. Already some of the 
pundits of the press are talking down 
to the public, preaching with the old 
dogmatic certainty in realms of great 
uncertainty.” 

Because the control of mass media is 
in the hands of comparatively few peo 
ple, the writers plead for critical-mind- 
edness in the public. They have assem 
bled quotations from editorials, radio 
commentators, pollsters, and columnists 
—a monument to fallibility. 

Howarp L. Hurwit 





